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PREFACE 



This is a practical manual designed to assist school superintendents in plan- 
ning and implementing school desegregation. 

Compliance with Federal laws, court rulings, and policies of the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare requires more than the moral or 
political commitment of local administrators. To accomplish desegregation, 
superintendents must gain the skills required to plan for any sizable educa- 
tional change, and they must develop and utilize the various human resources 
available to the school system. 

We have not designed this manual to change anyone’s moral code or pro- 
fessional and political belief system. Rather, we anticipate that it will be 
helpful and informative to educators who are complying with national policy 
and want to know more about what to do and how to do it. It is not our 
intention to provide a cookbook, a digest of research findings, or a "blueprint” 
for any local system. Instead, we suggest specific ways by which desegregation 
plans can be developed and implemented, based upon knowledge about the 
processes of change in schools. 

Chapters 1 through 6 discuss the planning process, set within the larger con- 
text of planned school change in general. A series of stages and procedures 
for planning and effecting desegregation is suggested. Chapters 7 through 
11 specify wavs in which the superintendent can organize, influence, and 
utilize the political and professional resources of his community and schools 
in the process of school desegregation. The following diagram lists both the 
stages of a planned change sequence and the necessary target groups for 
change. 

The planning processes include: identification of goals; diagnosing the school 
situation; development, testing, and implementation of a plan or plans; evalua- 

The Processes and Targets in Planning School Desegregation 
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tion; and recycling of planned changes. The resources and target groups, 
representing persons and/or institutions the superintendent must work with 
in the desegregation process, include: the community at large; municipal and 
State officials; the board of education; the superintendent’s administrative 
staff; principals; teachers; service personnel; and parents and students. 

Although some superintendents may feel such an elaborate design is unnec- 
essary, the complex problems of planned school desegregation require the 
use of a systematic approach for the solution. The reluctance of many super- 
intendents to face these problems and the failure of some plans that have 
been tried testify to the need for more systematic and effective planning for 
the changes racial desegregation requires. Only with such sound educational 
and political planning can one expect substantial support from forces in the 
community, from the professional administrative and instructional staffs, and 
from students and parents. An effective desegregation plan must take these 
forces into account and outline how they may best be utilized in the process 
of change. 

April 1969 Mark A. Chesler 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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What is 
Desegregation? 

The initial issue in planning 
school desegregation is the na- 
ture of the goal itself. Deciding 
when a school system is racially 
desegregated may be partly a 
matter of terminology and partly 
a matter of defining education. 
We consider racial desegregation 
to have occurred when students 
throughout a school system at- 
tend interracial classes , and 
when the schools and classes 
afford students an equal educa- 
tion without regard to racial 
background. Desegregation in- 
cludes racial heterogeneity and 
parity in administrative staffs, 
teaching faculties, and service 
personnel. In addition, curricular 
and extracurricular activities and 
programs must be designed or 
redesigned so that they appeal 
to and include racially hetero- 
geneous groups of students. 

Efforts to define desegregation in 
more minimal terms must be dis- 
carded as attempts to avoid 
grappling with real issues. For 
example, Kenneth Morland criti- 
cizes definitions which regard a 
school system “as desegregated 
when a single Negro child enters 
a school formerly attended up to 
that time only by whites, or when 
a single white student enters a 



school attended up to that time 
only by Negroes.” 1 

Hence, some systems have been 
called desegregated when ac- 
tually 99 percent of the students 
attended racially homogeneous 
schools. Several school systems 
attempted to accomplish quan- 
titative student desegregation by 
establishing percentages of Ne- 
groes and whites who should 
attend schools together. In the 
school system of White Plains, 
N.Y., 17 percent of the public 
school students are Negro. Un- 
der that city’s racial balance 
policy, “the Negro enrollment in 
each school must be within a 
range of approx’ ..ately 10 per- 
cent minimum to approximately 
30 percent maximum.” Similar 
limits were established by the 
board of education of Syracuse, 
N.Y., a city with approximately 
18 percent nonwhite students in 
the public schools. 3 

In the long run the issue is less 
one of formal terminology than 
of local commitment to certain 
goals regarding the degree and 
character of racial association in 
public schools. 

Desegregation should extend to 
all the personnel constituting the 
professional and service staff of 
the school system, not merely to 
students. Concern with faculty 
desegregation, which has lagged 
behind student desegregation, 
has now been accelerated 
through judicial channels. In 
Wheeler v. Durham City Board of 
Education (Little Rock, Ark.) in 
1966, the court stated: “Re- 
moval of race considerations from 
faculty selection and allocation 
is, as a matter of law, an insepa- 
rable and indispensable com- 



mand within the abolition of pupil 
segregation in public schools as 
pronounced in Brown v. Board of 
Education 8 

The position of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is clear: its guidelines state 
that a school system "has the 
affirmative duty under law to take 
prompt and effective action to 
eliminate such a dual school 
structure and bring about an in- 
tegrated unitary school system.” 4 
This position is taken without re- 
gard to size of city or region of 
the country. 

School desegregation is not a 
panacea for either our educa- 
tional ills or the racial separatism 
that characterizes our society 
and its schools. It is, however, 
one step in the direction of es- 
tablishing high quality interracial 
education. Desegregation must 
be followed by programs de- 
signed to enhance the possi- 
bilities of positive interracial 
relations and high academic per- 
formance. The attainment of 
these goals would constitute ra- 
cial integration in education. In- 
tegration extends beyond racial 
heterogeneity to an explicit focus 
upon the quality of interaction 
and attitudes among students 
and of technical, academic, and 
social performance in school. 
This manual is limited deliber- 
ately to the initial task of school 
desegregation. However, to stop 
the process of change at its ini- 
tial step would constitute failure 
to deal with fundamental educa- 
tional issues. Without the even- 
tual success of high quality inter- 
racial education our society will 
not overcome its heritage of ra- 
cial distrust and exploitation; nor 
will it realize the promise of crea- 
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competent colleague. Numerous 
educational practitioners and be- 
havioral scientists have studied 
the processes of planned change 
in their own and other school 
situations. Thus there are re- 
ports and other resources avail- 
able which can make planning 
desegregation easier. 

The planning requires movement 
through seven stages, extending 
from initial attempts to under- 
stand goals through ultimate 
commitments to maintain and 
continue the changes accom- 
plished. The seven stages are: 

1) Identification of goals 

2) Diagnosis of the current situ- 
ation 

3) Development of a plan or al- 
ternative plans 

4) Feasibility test of plans 

5) Implementation of plan into 
action 

6) Evaluation of change pro- 
duced 

7) Recycling of the planned 
change process. 

IDENTIFICATION OF GOALS 



crete statement is different from 
the following abstract and vague 
goal: “In the near future we want 
to increase the number of Ne- 
groes going to elementary school 
with whites." The latter state- 
ment leaves too much to the 
reader's imagination; it may suf- 
fice as a call to action but not 
as a goal toward which to build 
strategic plans. The concrete 
and specific character of the 
first statement has dear implica- 
tions for the design and imple- 
mentation of strategies. 

When goals are stated too broad- 
ly there is the possibility of re- 
definition and implementation in 
multiple ways by different staff 
members. Every professional may 
thus alter the plan according to 
his interpretation of the su- 
perintendent's broad definition. 
While that may produce some in- 
novations, it also may allow many 
people to continue to perform in 
ways that are at variance with 
or that actually subvert the new 
goals of the school system. 



tive intellectual and human con- 
tributions from all its members. 

This mandate does not mean that 
total desegregation of a school 
system is an easy task. It is es- 
pecially difficult in those areas 
of the Nation where traditions, 
political entrenchments, or differ- 
ing values and cultures strongly 
support racially separate schools. 
But desegregation can be accom- 
plished, and it can be accom- 
plished through the creative 
work of school superintendents. 
To end their schools' racially 
separate character superintend- 
ents will have to solve the diffi- 
cult problems of (1) obtaining 
information from which to plan, 
(2) creating a sound and com- 
prehensive plan, (3) developing 
organizational skill with which to 
lead subordinates, and (4) exer- 
cising political leadership with 
which to build community sup- 
port for compliance with national 
policy. 




Planning 
School Change 



Although desegregation is not 
exactly like any other school im- 
provement, it does share some 
common characteristics with 
other change efforts. The super- 
intendent who manages a school 
system well is likely to plan and 
implement school desegregation 
more successfully than his less 



The first step in any process of 
planned change must be to iden- 
tify clearly the goals of change 
efforts. In some circumstances, 
of course, planners must be 
satisfied with broadly stated 
goals. However, superintendents 
who can specify goals in terms 
of desired characteristics of a 
situation or observable changes 
in people's behavior will be better 
able to design strategies to reach 
those goals. One example of a 
specific goal is: “One year from 
today we want all our elementary 
school classrooms to contain 
from 20 percent to 33 percent 
Negro or other minority students 
and from 67 percent to 80 per- 
cent white students.” This con- 



It is advisable for several persons 
in the community and education- 
al system to participate in dis- 
cussions and decisions about 
goals for desegregation. Often a 
superintendent's commitment to 
certain goals is made without 
efforts to solicit, organize, de- 
bate, or account for other opin- 
ions that may exist within his 
staff and within the community. 
Such failure to involve additional 
resources in these initial efforts 
may create several problems 
later: (1) The goals may be in- 
adequate because of limited use 
of potential expertise. (2) The 
goals may be irrelevant because 
of a lack of information about 
and attention to varied commun- 
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ity views. (3) The goals may un- 
necessarily alienate key figures 
in the political and educational 
establishments who feel they 
should have been involved in the 
beginning of the school change 
process. (4) The goals may be 
too broad to be meaningful to 
the many practitioners who ul- 
timately will have to implement 
them. 

DIAGNOSIS OF THE CURRENT 
SITUATION 

Once specific goals or behavioral 
objectives are specified, it is im- 
portant for the superintendent to 
understand the current situations 
in his school system which may 
be relevant to the problems and 
prospects of school desegrega- 
tion. K will be necessary to 
gather information and diagnose 
many technical matters, such as 
numbers of students, physical 
distribution of Negro and white 
students, faculty placement, 
physical facilities, transportation 
possibilities, community demog- 
raphy, and the like. However, 
the superintendent must also 
assess the state of human re- 
sources, such as needs, desires, 
abilities, and responses of per- 
sons throughout the system. 

The superintendent can begin 
with an inquiry into the postures 
of the senior leadership of the 
educational system, particularly 
his immediate administrative 
staff and all school principals. 
Moreover, the views and skills of 
teachers and other staff mem- 
bers must be explored. It is clear 
that the attitudes principals and 
teachers hold about members of 
another race and about the 
meaning and impact of school 
desegregation will influence the 
outcomes of desegregation. If 



the superintendent assesses the 
attitudes and skills of his staff 
he will know what attitudinal 
changes or new skills are needed 
by teachers and principals. Then 
he can consider staff recruitment 
or inservice training programs 
that more effectively help these 
professionals contribute to de- 
segregation efforts. In addition, 
inquiries should be made about 
the academic performance levels 
and the character of racial rela- 
tions that typify differing student 
groups. Finally, the potential re- 
ceptivity of parent groups, com- 
munity organizations, and local 
political forces to proposed 
changes in current school pat- 
terns must be assessed. If re- 
ceptivity is present, it can help 
support the plan during its imple- 
mentation, If it is absent, the 
superintendent must plan to se- 
cure such support. 

Without this information the su- 
perintendent can make a plan 
based only upon his internal 
logic and on abstract under- 
standing of the local issues in 
school desegregation. Any prac- 
tical program must adapt to the 
possibilities and the needs for 
change inherent in each local 
situation. Therefore, each local 
situation should be investigated 
clearly enough so that the super- 
intendent, as well as other staff 
members inside or outside that 
system, can develop a sound ra- 
tionale from which to plan a par- 
ticular program for change. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAN OR 
ALTERNATIVE PLANS 

The next step in the process of 
planned change in school sys- 
tems requires the creation of a 
plan or several plans for reach- 
ing goals. The superintendent 



must develop a comprehensive 
program for school desegrega- 
tion that establishes clear guide- 
lines for stage implementation of 
the items considered in the goal- 
setting and diagnostic stages of 
planning. The plan or plans 
should account for decisions and 
contingencies in the use of tech- 
nical and physical facilities and 
must cope with the various prob- 
lems involved in developing 
human resources. The U.S. Office 
of Education has suggested how 
a plan may be written to utilize 
available physical facilities of 
neighborhoods and buildings. 1 
However, a plan cannot succeed 
unless it also attends to the de- 
velopment of those human re- 
sources that make the crucial 
difference in any educational 
effort. 

The superintendent should be 
concerned with the development 
and testing of several alternative 
plans for desegregation before 
selecting the one to utilize. Mul- 
tiple plans provide flexibility and 
an opportunity to communicate 
more than one scenario of po- 
tential change. 

FEASIBILITY TEST OF PLANS 

There is generally a gap between 
the development of a plan and 
its actual implementation. In the 
field, even well-made plans may 
prove to be unrealistic and may 
fail to translate planners' ideals 
and designs into appropriate ac- 
tion. Therefore, it is advisable 
for superintendents to test their 
plan or plans prior to actual im- 
plementation. Some superintend- 
ents and communities have so 
delayed the beginning of deseg- 
regation efforts that the time re- 
quired for a test may no longer 
exist; but when time is available, 




such tests may help provide in- 
sights for revision of the plan so 
that it may have a greater poten- 
tial for success. They may also 
prevent some of the disastrous 
failures lhat premature, nonspe- 
cific, or ,non inclusive plans have 
had. There are numerous ex- 
amples of ill-conceived plans that 
created so much community re- 
sistance in the beginning that all 
future plans became much more 
difficult. The importance of feasi- 
bility testing, however, is by no 
means limited to the avoidance of 
ill-conceived or premature plans. 
Even when superintendents feel 
confident about them, plans need 
extra clarification and testing. 
However, the necessity of a pilot 
program or te&t of a plan’s feasi- 
bility should in no way be per- 
mitted to delay the implementa - 
tion of school desegregation. 

A plan may be tested in one 
or more of several ways: ac- 
tual sma'I-scale implementation, 
sharing the design with various 
members of professional and 
political communities, asking 
groups of parents and students 
for their opinions, a series of 
role-play demonstrations, and so 
forth. If possible, the respond- 
ents should experience the im- 
plications and arrangements of 
the plan, rather than merely its 
design on paper. However, any 
test procedure should be one 
that gathers the reactions of a 
wider group of people than were 
involved in the design of the 
plan. Thus the superintendent 
can go beyond guessing about 
the probable results of various 
strategies and the probable reac- 
tions of various groups and will 
be more able to predict the likely 
outcomes of a plan. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF PLAN 
INTO ACTION 

Many good plans for desegrega- 
tion fail at the point of their 
actual implementation in the 
school and community. Any suc- 
cessful implementation effort re- 
quires that the plan be well 
thought out and specific enough 
to deal with the variety of prob- 
lems that one might expect. In 
addition to these aspects of the 
plan itself, successful efforts at 
implementation also require the 
superintendent and his staff to 
plan procedures for announcing 
school policy, for beginning the 
process of change, and for em- 
phasizing their commitment to 
that policy. This means that a 
superintendent has to be vigor- 
ous, clear, and forthright about 
the plan he and his staff finally 
decide to use. In addition, he 
must provide continuing support 
to the people who implement the 
plan in their schools and class- 
rooms. 

The superintendent may be poli- 
tically and administratively ac- 
countable for the desegregation 
plan, but it is the teachers, prin- 
cipals, and counselors on the 
“front lines" who must put the 
plan into practice. Implementa- 
tion of a desegregation pian 
clearly requires that the people 
entrusted with various responsi- 
bilities know enough about the 
details of the plan so they can be 
committed to work on their own. 
In addition, students and parents 
must live with the plan daily. As 
these people take their own risks 
they must have, and feel that 
they have, constant personal sup- 
port from the superintendent. 
Otherwise it will be difficult for 
them to cope with their own in- 
ternal fears and any negative re- 



actions they receive from col- 
leagues or friends. The need for 
support does not cease after a 
plan begins; it must constantly 
be reinforced with energy and 
skill. 

EVALUATION OF CHANGE 
PRODUCED 

Once a plan has been imple- 
mented, it is essential that some 
design for getting feedback and 
for evaluating the plan's progress 
be instituted. The superintend- 
ent who recognizes this necessity 
can design evaluative processes 
prior to actual implementation. 
Eval lations can be time-consum- 
ing and expensive or quick and 
inexpensive. Since more reliable 
information can be gathered by 
more sophisticated techniques, 
superintendents should be pre- 
pared to cal! upon social scien- 
tists for help in designing ques- 
tions, establishing a sample of 
respondents, and interpreting 
the results. In the effort to get 
feedback on school desegrega- 
tion it matters !e„s what method 
or instrument are used than that 
unequivocal action is taken to 
guarantee an evaluation. 

An evaluation serves several 
critical functions. It can indicate 
the degree to which the plan is 
actually being implemented, i.e., 
the degree to which teachers and 
principals, board members, and 
community people are fulfilling 
the provisions of the plan. An 
evaluation also can measure the 
degree to which the plan influ- 
ences the lives of teachers, par- 
ents, and youngsters. Influences 
of desegregation may be reflected 
in increased levels of school per- 
formance and academic achieve- 
ment, in new orientations and 
aspirations to future job and em- 
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ployment markets, in more posi- 
tive interracial associations and 
human relationships. The kind of 
change created is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the goals and stra- 
tegies upon which the plan is 
based. Moreover, an evaluation 
may indicate that desegregation 
has had additional effects that 
were not anticipated by planners. 
Finally, an effective evaluation 
can provide guidelines for the 
alteration of the plan and the 
effort to create a refined and 
more adequate desegregation 
program in the future. 

RECYCLING OF THE PLANNED 
CHANGE PROCESS 

Plans for future school programs 
must evolve from changes in cur- 
rent activities. The superintend- 
ent should conceive of any par- 
ticular plan , short or long term , 
as only one step in a series of 
plans to attain and maintain just 
and high quality instruction. Con- 
tinuing efforts will require the 
superintendent to identify new 



goals beyond the original deseg- 
regation plan, to rediagnose 
school conditions, and to develop 
new plans for the continual im- 
provement of the desegregation 
effort. 

It would be unfortunate if super- 
intendents were to terminate 
plans for change once an accept- 
able level of desegregation had 
been attained. Desegregation is 
only the first step in a continuing 
program of change leading to 
racial integration and academic 
and social success for all young- 
sters. School leaders must con- 
tinually replan, modify plans, and 
recycle new information and 
goals. As problems, personnel, 
and the possibilities for imple- 
mentation of instructional de- 
signs change, new plans must 
be designed, implemented, and 
evaluated. The notion of a con- 
tinually recycling series in the 
process of planned change is il- 
lustrated by the flow of stages in 
diagram 1. 



Diagram 1. The Process of Planned Change 
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Diagnosing the 
School Situation 

Most superintendents undoubt- 
edly feel they are familiar with 
the salient aspects of their school 
systems. However, many aspects 
of any system are hidden or dor- 
mant and only come to light in 
periods of stress and change^. 
Thus it is important that the 
superintendent thoroughly and 
carefully diagnose ’iis school 
situation before creating a plan 
for desegregation. The diagnosis 
may involve tabulation of the 
various material and technical 
resources that exist, or that can 
be mobilized, to support the 
changes envisioned. In addition, 
the human and political re- 
sources or resistances present in 
the school and community must 
be assessed systematically. 

There are two kinds of informa- 
tion that the superintendent must 
obtain in diagnosing forces rel- 
evant to the desegregation proc- 
ess. The first kind involves the 
attitudes various persons and in- 
stitutions have about desegrega- 
tion. Obviously, for any plan to 
be politically feasible it must 
somehow account for the climate 
of opinion in a community. But 
to “account for” does not mean 
to cite resistance as an alibi for 
inaction or delay ; accounting for 
resistance means building ways 
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of dealing with it into the plan. 
An effective desegregation plan 
must take advantage of support 
and skirt or confront resistance 
in the community. Furthermore, 
inquiry must identify available 
professional skill and expertise 
either as resources or barriers to 
school change. 

The second kind of information 
necessary is a profile of the 
needs of the community and pro- 
fessional staff. For a plan to be 
relevant it must consider the 
needs that a particular system 
has for change and the resources 
required for adaptation to 
change. If the superintendent 
establishes a plan that fails to 
respond to the present or future 
needs of his school system or 
community, he will not be able 
to effect its implementation and 
adoption. 

A plan is not created by the col- 
lection and interpretation of such 



data. Rather, such data may 
provide the background for a 
plan formed primarily to fulfill 
the goals and values the super- 
intendent adopts. Potential polit- 
ical and professional support, 
and the particular needs of a 
given community, determine the 
way goals will be realized in a 
unique strategy for educational 
change. As noted above, if a 
superintendent discovers that a 
community is highly resistant to 
school desegregation, that does 
not mean desegregation is politi- 
cally unfeasible; it simply means 
that the plan should aim at 
changing that lack of community 
support. 

WHAT KINDS OF DATA NEED TO 
BE GATHERED? 

To develop a comprehensive di- 
agnosis the superintendent and 
his staff must be informed about 
the relevant forces in the school 
and community which may affect 
desegregation. Among them are: 



availability of instructional and 
transportation facilities; physical 
rearrangements necessitated by 
the elimination of the dual school 
system; changes in class size and 
organization; teacher placement 
and responsibility; and use of 
building facilities (playgrounds, 
lunchrooms, etc.). Curriculum 
offerings must also be reex- 
amined to assure their relevance 
to the needs of new and varied 
student groups. 

The assessment of human re- 
sources within the school and 
community requires inquiry into 
such areas as current attitudes 
of various persons and groups; 
kinds of help teachers and stu- 
dents will need to support deseg- 
regation; and new role require- 
ments created by new building 
use. Diagram 2 illustrates the 
local human resources whose 
views and noeds must be con- 
sidered in designing any deseg- 
regation plan. 



Diagram 2. Human Forces Relevant to Local School Desegregation Efforts 
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The human forces are divided 
into three separate categories: 
the political system in the com- 
munity; the professional person- 
nel; and various clients of the 
educational apparatus who will 
affect, and will be affected by, 
desegregation. Although non- 
local but relevant forces are not 
included in this diagram, it is 
vital for the superintendent to 
know the position and resources 
of court systems, State depart- 
ments of education, nearby uni- 
versities, and the like. 

The diagnosis of local forces can 
begin with the character of the 
community at large. The vast 
complex of neighborhood organi- 
zations, political parties, clubs, 
associations, business organiza- 
tions, church groups, and unat-. 
tached influentials may represent 
either hidden resources or hid- 
den barriers to the eventual Im- 
plementation of any plan for 
school change. Therefore, the 
degree to which the entire com- 
munity, or divisions of the com- 
munity, will support school de- 
segregation must be ascertained. 
No community is monolithic; 
there is no single white commun- 
ity, no single black community, 
no single multi-ethnic commun- 
ity of any sort. Thus the super- 
intendent cannot depend upon 
press statements, reactions to 
media coverage, or presentations 
by a few vociferous members as 
indications of the community 
profile. Many communities have 
public or private agencies ex- 
plicitly concerned with social 
changes and the improvement of 
intergroup relations. It is par- 
ticularly important for the super- 
intendent to gauge the resources 
and interests of these groups. 



The board of education’s atti- 
tudes about school desegrega- 
tion efforts should be assessed 
also. Some superintendents al- 
ready have a clear understanding 
of their board members’ feelings, 
while others may wish to survey 
the board’s views or have special 
sessions which inquire into de- 
segregation plans. Since collab- 
oration between the board and 
the superintendent is a critical 
factor in developing a workable 
plan for school change, the su- 
perintendent must know the 
steps board members might take 
to facilitate or resist desegrega- 
tion efforts. 

Other representative bodies from 
the political system within which 
the school system operates also 
must be assessed. In cities where 
the board of education and the 
city administration are elected 
separately, it is important to 
know the viewpoints of the mayor 
and the town councllmen. Re- 
ports of school desegregation in 
Syracuse, N.Y., for example, in- 
dicate how useful the mayor's 
support was in helping the board 
of education deal positively with 
the school superintendent's sug- 
gestions for change. Where the 
city administration has strong 
feelings about educational pro- 
grams, school superintendents 
should understand the local gov- 
ernment’s posture. This knowl- 
edge helps the superintendent 
decide which political forces can 
be counted upon as aids to school 
desegregation, and whether the 
plan must include influence and 
pressure on these officials. The 
superintendent should try to pre- 
dict the likely responses of the 
mass media and various police 
and law enforcement agencies, 
since both these institutions 



have played potent roles in 
past desegregation controversies. 
Conferences with representatives 
of such groups may provide the 
necessary information. 

The superintendent who is pre- 
pared to assume leadership in 
school desegregation needs to 
know the degree of support and 
expertise he can depend upon 
from his senior administrative 
colleagues. His immediate team 
of assistant and associate super- 
intendents and central staff per- 
sonnel may have a variety of 
views about the kinds of goals or 
plans they would prefer. A care- 
ful and indepth sampling of the 
views of these school leaders 
may provide additional insights 
into the available resources and 
potential resistances within his 
own professional system. 

The superintendent must also 
discover the extent to which he 
can count on each of his princi- 
pals to provide information about 
the local school situation, sup- 
port for system desegregation, 
skillful leadership of teachers, 
and leadership in the neighbor- 
hood. Most communities are 
composed of different neighbor- 
hoods, each typically served by 
a neighborhood-oriented elemen- 
tary school. Therefore, each local 
principal is a valuable resource 
for the history, traditions, and 
potential for change in his sub- 
community. To the extent that 
the superintendent will rely on 
principals to inform and assist 
teachers, he must know the re- 
sources of his principals and the 
special help they will need prior 
to and during school desegrega- 
tion. 

The superintendent also must 
understand the views and ca pa- 
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bilities of the professional teach- 
ing staff. Many teachers, re- 
gardless of their ideological 
commitments, simply are not 
prepared to teach interracial 
classrooms. However, other 
teachers are willing and able to 
master tnis complex instructional 
task. In the development of a 
workable desegregation plan the 
superintendent needs to know 
what kind of teaching staff he 
has: what kinds of teaching skills 
he can expect; who is likely to 
fight desegregation either overtly 
or covertly; what kinds of skills 
or inservice training are needed; 
and how much support teachers 
perceive they need or are receiv- 
ing. Moreover, to the degree that 
teachers in any school system 
are organized into professional 
associations or unions, the posi- 
tions of those organizations must 
be taken into account in under- 
standing the forces that might 
operate for or against different 
plans for school desegregation. 

The present and future racial 
composition of the teaching staff 
are also important elements in 
the desegregation plan. Informa- 
tion about current assignments 
of Negro and white teachers pro- 
vides the basis for planning the 
reassignment of teachers or re- 
cruitment of new staff. It is im- 
portant to gather information 
about teachers’ views of staff de- 
segregation. These views can 
then be used as a basis for plan- 
ning successful interracial rela- 
tions among staff members. 

The superintendent must also be 
concerned with the views and be- 
haviors of the oft-neglected 
school service personnel (clerks, 
secretaries, bus drivers, custo- 
dians, etc.). These persons are 
in constant contact with young- 



sters, teachers, and the com- 
munity at large. Since they are 
part of both the educational and 
political systems, their resources 
and views must be assessed and 
understood. 

The third major system of human 
forces outlined in diagram 2 is 
the schools’ client system. This 
system includes students and 
parents of students. Some client 
factors relevant to the creation 
of a plan for successful system 
desegregation are: how different 
groups in the Negro and white 
communities look upon associa- 
tion with students of another 
race, whether parents are en- 
couraging youngsters to make 
friends across racial lines, likeli- 
hood of transfers to private 
schools, and readiness of those 
students and parents who intel- 
lectually support interracial in- 
struction to behave in ways that 
lead to success in the interracial 
classroom. 

The superintendent also should 
review the academic perform- 
ance records for different groups 
of students, and for students at 
different schools. Although na- 
tional studies generally report 
different achievement scores for 
white and black youth, one can- 
not assume the particular form 
such findings will take in each 
community. The way youngsters 
of different races and so- 
cial classes and from different 
schools perform on various 
achievement tests can indicate 
to the superintendent what new 
and varied curricular offerings 
should be incl* 'ed in the plan. 
Only with this information can he 
decide which of many desegre- 
gation designs would best suit 
the needs and abilities of his 
unique client system. 



HOW CAN THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT PERFORM THIS DIAGNOSIS? 

General Information about a com- 
munity may be retrieved from 
newspaper files, historical re- 
ports, and census tract records. 
Other Information can be found 
in the accumulated experiences 
of desegregation programs in 
other parts of the Nation or of 
the State in which a system is 
located. In this respect inter- 
views and conversations with 
other superintendents from simi- 
lar communities might be very 
fruitful. 

The contemporary tenor of a 
community should be reassessed 
periodically, and a community 
survey is one useful method. 
Some superintendents have re- 
ported success with surveys 
when they are preceded by a 
carefully organized public infor- 
mation program. If the superin- 
tendent has a staff which in- 
cludes persons trained in the 
methodology of attitude surveys 
and social research, the survey 
may be undertaken by members 
of his own staff. If such resources 
are not immediately available it 
should be possible to arrange a 
contract with a local university 
or research institution. 

The superintendent also might 
gain important data by interview- 
ing representatives of various for- 
mal and informal interest groups. 
The superintendent must take 
care to cast such sessions purely 
in the interest of inquiry. It 
makes a great difference whether 
sessions of this sort are seen as 
political forums or preliminary 
planning inquiries. The former 
perspective can lead to prema- 
ture expectations of influence 
and commitment that can esca- 
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late easily Into political warfare. 

No superintendent can afford to 
design a plan for school desegre- 
gation unless he understands its 
financial costs and the physical 
facilities necessary to accommo- 
date or transport youngsters. 
Similarly, no plan can be de- 
signed and Implemented If the 
superintendent does not under- 
stand the professional , personal, 
and political forces that may 
affect the desegregation process. 




Developing a 
Plan or Plans 
for Desegregation 



The development of a desegrega- 
tion plan requires detailed atten- 
tion to the goals of the leadership 
team and the actual state of af- 
fairs in each particular commu- 
nity. The specific strategems em- 
ployed to realize national policy 
goals must be tailored uniquely 
to the character of each com- 
munity and school system. The 
superintendent of schools of 
Berkeley, Calif., noted: 1 

... the approach used in at- 
tacking the problem must of 
necessity vary from commu- 
nity to community. . . . There 
are no pat solutions that 
can be applied universally. Al- 
though cities have much to 
gain by taking note of experi- 
ence gained in other commu- 
nities each must solve its 



problems in the light of its 
unique situation. 

The superintendent can approach 
the design of his system’s unique 
desegregation plan by using the 
knowledge of school-community 
forces gained through the diag- 
nostic effort described earlier. 

Since there may be plural ways 
of reaching the goal of total de- 
segregation, it may be appro- 
priate for superintendents to de- 
velop several plans which may 
be tested before they are actually 
implemented. A superintendent 
may consider one or more plans 
which are attractive and appear 
to be effective. In the develop- 
mental stage each plan could be 
examined and laid out in detail. 
Then each might be tested to see 
which has the best chance of 
success at the least cost. Only 
after tentative plans have been 
tested in practice, in simulation 
situations, or in discussions with 
potential targets, can the super- 
intendent confidently settle upon 
a final plan. 

WHO SHOULD BE INVOLVED IN 
DEVELOPING THE PLANS? 

The superintendent’s decision 
about whom to include in delib- 
erations about the schools’ de- 
segregation plans will have far- 
reaching political and education- 
al implications. Principals and 
teachers are more likely to im- 
plement plans in good faith if 
they are involved in the develop- 
mental process as well. Repre- 
sentatives of students and par- 
ents, the recipients of the change 
program, also can be involved. 
The inclusion of these groups is 
useful not only for their later con- 
tribution to political support and 
implementation, but also for the 
broader base of expert help they 



provide. Furthermore, such ef- 
forts at involvement may help de- 
centralize school decisionmaking 
and increase democratic partici- 
pation in school system opera- 
tions. Such participation may be 
increased by giving some local 
teams or professional staffs full 
responsibility for the design of 
subparts of the plan. However, 
it will not be effective for the 
superintendent merely to be re- 
ceptive to persons who volunteer 
comments and reactions; if he 
wishes community and staff par- 
ticipation he must actively solicit 
it. 

Some superintendents who at- 
tempted to enlist the support of 
a wide variety of such groups in 
the development of a desegrega- 
tion plan encountered increased 
community resistance. In some 
situations this was because the 
superintendent seemed to pre- 
sent them with a fait accompli 
and thus made a mockery of the 
process of involvement and in- 
fluence. Such is the case when 
superintendents solicit contribu- 
tions and suggestions and then 
arbitrarily disregard them. In 
other situations, community re- 
sistance was raised when the 
superintendent himself did not 
clearly present his values and de- 
fine the kind of help needed. If 
the superintendent merely pre- 
sents the professional and politi- 
cal community with his own con- 
fusion, he can expect nothing but 
confusion, and thus frustration 
and resistance, in return. If, on 
the other hand, representatives 
are provided with specific guide- 
lines as to how they may con- 
tribute to. the development of a 
plan for the improvement of their 
school system, they are more 
likely to respond with significant 
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assistance. To the extent that 
various groups can be included 
in this process in the early stages 
of plan development, they may 
be able to contribute to the en- 
tire structure of a program and 
not merely to odd bits and pieces. 

One way to seek community 
and professional involvement is 
through special committees ap- 
pointed by the superintendent or 
the board of education. In Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., the board appointed 
a citizens' committee to develop 
a plan for the elimination of de 
facto segregation. A similar pro- 
cedure was followed by the 
Berkeley board of education 
more than once. On one occa- 
sion in Berkeley the appointed 
committee issued a critical re- 
port with many recommenda- 
tions. The report was distributed 
to all PTA units and placed in 
public libraries and in all schools. 
A special committee was estab- 
lished to hold public meetings to 
discuss the report with commu- 
nity groups. 

There is no political “magic" to 
the involvement of committees, 
community groups, or profes- 
sional representation in plan de- 
velopment. This procedure may 
add wisdom and professional ex- 
pertise to the plan. It may also 
soften political resistance and 
encourage support. Sometimes it 
may seem to do the opposite as 
well. However, it is unlikely that 
resistance to school desegrega- 
tion is created by such patterns 
of involvement; it is more prob- 
able that hidden resistance mere- 
ly becomes overt. There are real 
political issues and pressures in- 
volved in desegregation — issues 
that are relevant to the life of any 
community. If the superintend- 
ent chooses not to involve com- 



munity groups in planning school 
desegregation he does not there- 
by vanquish opposition; he mere- 
ly delays its appearance. In the 
meantime he may have failed to 
create important sources of com- 
mitment and support for the 
plan. 

WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED 
IN DESEGREGATION PLANS? 

The superintendent must require 
great specificity and detail in the 
desegregation plan. Even though 
he and his aides may know what 
they wish to do, other school per- 
sonnel will not understand their 
new roles unless they are spelled 
out in detail. One important de- 
tail regards the reallocation of 
school facilities. When old facili- 
ties are used in new and different 
ways personnel may have to 
function differently as well. For 
instance, the creation of new 
roles when a shop houses a sys- 
temwide program may confuse 
shop teachers who don't know 
how to establish procedures for 
larger groupings. Thus the plan 
must not only specify new facility 
usage, but also how to help the 
community and staff adapt to 
their new duties. 

A desegregation plan must con- 
tain a time schedule for the con- 
clusion of the planning process 
and the initiation of the plan. 
Further, it should specify the 
timing and sequence of various 
subparts of the plan. In a number 
of communities the process of 
planned school desegregation be- 
gan with the institution of open 
enrollment or one-way bussing. 
Such strategies are satisfactory 
only as the first steps in moving 
toward more comprehensive pro- 
grams of school desegregation. 
These two strategies place the 



major burdens for the initiation 
of desegregation on the Negro 
community. They create a prob- 
lem in inequity that often evolves 
into political problems as Negro 
parents become less and less 
willing to take the risks in solving 
a communitywide dilemma. The 
result has been that open enroll- 
ment and one-way bussing have 
not led to effective desegregation. 
Any comprehensive plan that in- 
cludes these options in the early 
stages should specify how they 
would be woven into a sequence 
of events that will end up with an 
equitable and high quality de- 
segregated school system. 

Another example of the impor- 
tance of a sequence of strategies 
for school desegregation is pro- 
vided by those programs built 
upon the promise of educational 
parks and complexes. The ecol- 
ogical and economic problems as 
well as the political issues in- 
volved in such massive metropol- 
itan planning will require major 
efforts at long-term collaboration 
in the community. Communities 
that have contemplated this ap- 
proach to school desegregation 
must envision it as a later stage 
in a sequence that must begin 
rapidly with smaller-scale efforts 
to change the school system. 

The superintendent must also be 
concerned about planning for 
new assignments within his staff. 
Assistant superintendents* and 
other administrative personnel 
must know what special respon- 
sibilities they will hatfe when the 
plan takes effect. School deseg- 
regation will require new con- 
siderations relative to teachers 
and perhaps principals: how irra- 
tional fears of job loss can be 
quieted; what professional staff 



members will move, and to 
where; how interracial staffs can 
best be established; what special 
training programs must precede 
or accompany new Instructional 
responsibilities; how such pro- 
grams will ie financed; and 
where the skilled personnel will 
be found to direct them. 

A carefully developed plan must 
also indicate how the community 
and the professional staff will be 
Informed about the mechanics of 
school desegregation. Many de- 
segregation plans have failed to 
prepare or inform teachers and 
students about the changes they 
are about to experience. Such 
changes must be recognized and 
included in tile system’s desegre- 
gation plan. When the superin- 
tendent does not conscientiously 
concern himself with specifica- 
tions for the people who are in- 
volved in the desegregation proc- 
ess, he can expect poor use of 
their educational skills and tal- 
ents. 

PLAN FLEXIBILITY AND 
FEASIBILITY TESTING 

Any serious and comprehensive 
plan for school desegregation 
must be carefully thought out 
and planned far ahead of time. 
However, it must also include al- 
ternatives and be flexible enough 
so that it can be adapted to 
changing patterns in the commu- 
nity. Many communities which 
had already instituted desegrega- 
tion plans experienced short-term 
change which resulted in reseg- 
gregation once community hous- 
ing patterns had altered certain 
neighborhoods. In Baltimore, 
many previously all-white schools 
went through a transition period 
of being desegregated, then be- 



came all black. This was due in 
large part to the failure of the 
school desegregation plan to ac- 
count for and include prepara- 
tion for changes in the popula- 
tion of the inner city. It is 
possible that a diagnosis of the 
views of city residents, historical 
analyses of community mobility 
patterns, and knowledge of urban 
renewal and industrial develop- 
ment programs could have helped 
predict this eventuality. With 
such foresight an alternative plan 
could have been developed which 
might have begun a new phase 
of desegregation if and when 
housing patterns did start to 
shift. New educational programs 
might have been specifically de- 
veloped to provide an incentive 
for white youngsters to remain in 
these schools or neighborhoods. 
Of course not all eventualities 
can be predicted and planned 
for, but plans that include pro- 
vision for community change and 
continual review stand a better 
chance of adapting to a fluid sit- 
uation. 

Another way of increasing the 
potential for success of a deseg- 
regation plan is to provide an 
opportunity for its actual test 
before full-scale implementation. 
The various parts of the plan can 
be tested with the target groups 
concerned. If bussing young- 
sters from one school or neigh- 
borhood to another is part of the 
plan, some pilot efforts to bus 
youngsters might help guage the 
difficulties and advantages in- 
volved. Further, if the develop- 
ment of a desegregation plan in 
a community requires extensive 
teacher retraining, it would be 
appropriate to test the design for 
retraining with some individual 
teachers, with the teachers’ or- 



ganization, and with educational 
consultants. 

In addition to trying out a plan in 
a neighborhood or a subpart of 
the school system, feasibility 
tests could involve community 
meetings wherein the outlines of 
The plan are shared with mem- 
bers of the professional or politi- 
cal community for their reac- 
tions. A dry run is very likely to 
provide information that can add 
to the possibility for success of 
any particular plan. Another way 
the superintendent can gather in- 
formation about the feasibility of 
a plan is to visit the community 
where a similar plan has in fact 
been tried out or is now being 
used. Consultations with social 
scientists, educators, or other 
educational leaders also may in- 
dicate the ways in which any par- 
ticular plan has failed, has suc- 
ceeded, or may be expected to 
fail or succeed in a given situa- 
tion. 

Another advantage of the use of 
a feasibility test is that it may 
provide clients or professionals 
with information about the plans 
and changes that are in store for 
them. In several communities 
students, parents, teachers, and 
principals first learned of school 
desegregation when Negro young- 
sters walked off a bus into a 
previously all-white school. Prep- 
aration of the professional staff 
and the community is often one 
of the most underrated necessi- 
ties in any plan for system-wide 
school desegregation. To the ex- 
tent that feasibility tests may aid 
in this process they can serve the 
double purpose of gathering in- 
formation about the plan’s 
chances and alerting the staff 
and community to change. 
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Implementing A Plan 
for Desegregation 

Well-designed plans for school- 
system change often fail because 
insufficient attention has been 
paid to the actual steps involved 
in implementation. Skillful im- 
plementation may be more cru- 
cial to the success of school 
desegregation than the particular 
design of any single plan. This 
is not to say that different plans 
do not lead to different goals; 
however, the factors accounted 
for in putting a plan into opera- 
tion may be more important than 
the numbers of students and per- 
sonnel shifted and buildings 
used. 

PREPARATION FOR 
DESEGREGATION 

Once the plans have been tested, 
and modified or selected, the 
superintendent's next important 
step is to insure that key persons 
are fully prepared for change. 
Any plan that seeks to change 
the character of school life must 
consider the potential reactions 
of school personnel and clients 
of the school system. Such re- 
actions should be predicted from 
the diagnosis of community re- 
action and the issues in plan 
development. The superintend- 
ent must be concerned again 
about these parties as he ap- 



proaches the actual effort to put 
a plan into practice. Initially this 
effort requires alerting the com- 
munity and professional staff for 
the changes in their schools, and 
their lives, that must accompany 
the plan for school-system deseg- 
regation. 

There are a number of ways in 
which community groups, even if 
they have not been involved in 
developing the plan, can be pre- 
pared for a particular program. 
An orientation program for par- 
ents and students of both races 
would be an excellent way of pre- 
paring everyone for the eventual 
change in the racial character of 
their schools. Moreover, it is 
likely that more than 1 day might 
be necessary to help clients think 
through and adjust to new school 
demands. Public meetings held 
on school grounds may be 
another means by which a super- 
intendent can demonstrate, and 
prepare clients for, forthcoming 
changes. In some neighborhoods 
informal social gatherings were 
held to welcome parents of chil- 
dren who were being moved into 
the neighborhood school. One 
cannot expect initial meetings to 
be peaceful and harmonious; 
these new experiences may cre- 
ate painful confrontations until 
and unless people of both races 
discover new ways of relating to 
one another. 

Superintendents must be careful 
not to assume that Negro stu- 
dents are the only ones to benefit 
from successful desegregation; 
they are not the only students 
who must be prepared for it or 
asked to invest in its success. 
Preparation that is designed to 
warn or caution Negro students 
to “behave themselves” or “take 



any abuse without retaliation" 
may do a great disservice to 
eventual hopes for the success of 
desegregation. If the focus of 
such advice is not multiracial, it 
places an inequitable burden on 
Negroes that inhibits open inter- 
action among peers. 

Orientation programs should also 
he held for staff members, par- 
ticularly those whose roles are 
directly affected by school de- 
segregation. The superintendent 
and his leadership team can so- 
licit principals’ and teachers’ 
questions about the plan and can 
help explain its provisions. Train- 
ing programs or practice ses- 
sions may be useful ways for 
staff members to prepare for new 
classroom situations, new col- 
leagues, and altered curriculum 
patterns and assignments. Su- 
perintendents who do not meet 
with staffs personally should 
nevertheless insure that such 
sessions are held. Further sup- 
port can be provided by written 
memorandums informing staff 
members of the plan’s details 
and their roles. 

COMMITMENT TO ACHIEVE 
DESEGREGATION 

The superintendent must make 
his position and expectations 
clear, and must share publicly 
his concern for the successful ac- 
complishment of desegregation. 
This kind of clarity can be estab- 
lished by expounding a plan that 
brooks no delay, that creates 
total desegregation, and that pro- 
vides for the burdens of school 
change to be shared among 
whites and blacks. Further, the 
plan should include means of 
discouraging white students from 
transferring out of the interracial 
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situation. Only with this clear 
model of school commitment can 
students and parents be ex- 
pected to accept the challenge of 
new school patterns. For many 
parents and students public noti- 
fication of a desegregation plan 
does not in itself indicate that a 
school system really intends 
commitment to the new educa- 
tional program. In the absence 
of clear commitment, parents 
and student groups of both races 
may resist the desegregation pro- 
gram and do their best to sub- 
vert its success. 

Teachers, principals, and service 
personnel also must be helped to 
commit their energies to the suc- 
cess of these new forms of racial 
relations in their schools. Sanc- 
tions should be applied to staff 
members who frustrate or sub- 
vert the desegregation plan and 
public support given to those 
who demonstrate creative imple- 
mentation. The superintendent 
also can demonstrate his com- 
mitment by refusing to accom- 
modate preferential transfers of 
white or Negro teachers out of 
interracial classroom or staff sit- 
uations. 

Many superintendents have done 
little more than inform their com- 
munities and professionals a few 
days beforehand that school de- 
segregation was on its way. 
Sometimes superintendents de- 
layed efforts to gain the com- 
mitment of community and pro- 
fessional groups because they 
assumed that the less said about 
the plan, the greater the chance 
for success. Other superintend- 
ents mistakenly assumed that a 
few pamphlets or news stories 
could communicate the impor- 
tant dynamics of the plan to 



all persons involved. In some 
cases superintendents deliber- 
ately avoided taking leadership 
in what appeared to be an unpop- 
ular cause. But it is imperative 
that public and professional sup- 
port be mobilized for the imple- 
mentation of any plan for school 
system desegregation. If support 
is not so mobilized, it may be 
mobilized in the opposite direc- 
tion by opponents of school 
change. Such support for deseg- 
regation will not be forthcoming 
without the superintendent’s ac- 
tive demonstration of his com- 
mitment of others. 

CONTINUAL SUPPORT FOR 
DESEGREGATION 

Teachers and principals will not 
continue to meet the challenges 
in interracial education creative- 
ly without continuing assurance 
that the superintendent supports 
and recognizes these efforts. 
Similarly, youngsters and parents 
will be reluctant to persevere 
under conditions of harassment, 
intimidation, or indifference with- 
out substantial support from the 
educational establishment itself. 
Many desegregation efforts have 
resulted in Negro students and 
parents suffering intimidation by 
violence, economic coercion, and 
official indifference. Much the 
same official indifference and 
lack of daily support has caused 
other efforts at school desegrega- 
tion to result in discomfort and 
antagonism among groups of 
Negro and white students and 
parents. It is also clear that 
many educators themselves par- 
ticipate in such harassment of 
students and parents, further 
demonstrating the effects of low 
commitment from professional 
groups. 



Strong support for persons who 
are fulfilling the plan is a neces- 
sary ingredient in overcoming 
negative community trends and 
creating successful desegrega- 
tion. 

An example of a support mecha- 
nism that does not come directly 
from the superintendent’s office, 
but may be affected by him, is 
the development and communi- 
cation of community approval of 
principals and teachers. Most 
parents who say anything to 
teachers about any kind of in- 
structional change, let alone de- 
segregation, take the opportunity 
to gripe and complain. The vast 
majority of parents who are typi- 
cally quite satisfied or com- 
placent about the educational 
apparatus do not take the oppor- 
tunity to share their more posi- 
tive feelings. The superintendent 
can be helpful by reminding par- 
ent groups to share with teachers 
their positive feelings about 
classroom desegregation, not 
just their negative feelings. Thus, 
the market on teacher awareness 
of public reaction can be shared 
by people who feel the school is 
moving in the right direction, not 
cornered by those who feel it is 
moving in the wrong direction. 

Plans must be implemented in 
ways that make clear the profes- 
sional system’s obligations and 
the sanctions that will ensue 
from their failure to meet these 
obligations. The superintendent’s 
willingness to use sanctions such 
as dismissal, peer pressure, and 
withholding salary increase, as 
well as rewards such as pay 
raises and letters of commenda- 
tion, all provide support to those 
professionals whose commit- 
ments may waiver in the face of 



community resistance. This sup- 
port alone will not guarantee suc- 
cess, but it is required for de- 
segregation to occur in a com- 
munity that has not moved fully 
to support such school change. 
One cannot expect to change all 
of the community elements that 
oppose desegregation prior to 
school implementation of deseg- 
regation programs, in some 
cases, such change may be im- 
possible. Furthermore, the su- 
perintendent may not always 
need to make an objective of 
changing community feelings and 
attitudes. In fact, school deseg- 
regation itself may be the open- 
ing wedge in an effort to build 
new racial patterns in the com- 
munity. 




Recycling the Planned 
Change Process 



The process of planned change 
is a never-ending effort to im- 
prove school life. Efforts at so- 
cial change need constant mon- 
itoring to insure their continuing 
relevance to the original goals 
and diagnoses which constitute 
the basis of a plan. In many 
cases a plan may need to be 
altered while it is being imple- 
mented. In all cases the comple- 
tion of the process can only be 
seen as a beginning for further 
school change. Thus there is a 
continual recycling of change, 
leading to additional improve- 



ments in education for all chil- 
dren. 

FLEXIBILITY IN 
IMPLEMENTATION AS AN 
EXAMPLE OF RECYCLING 

The plan must contain options 
for the insertion of new designs 
that flexibly adapt the overall pro- 
gram to unexpected events. Even 
a well-designed plan may not ac- 
count for the entire range of con- 
tingencies in school-system de- 
segregation. Federal or State 
policy may change, new forms of 
community politics may develop, 
buildings or facilities may be 
built or destroyed. Where bus- 
sing is used as a preliminary 
stage toward geographic redis- 
tricting, a high rate of volun- 
tary participation may speed up 
the implementation date for the 
second stage. An unusually low 
rate of volunteering may create 
the necessity for greater solici- 
tation of participants and change 
of later designs. Such unforsee- 
able contingencies make it nec- 
essary for flexibility to be built 
into the plan and also into ad- 
ministrative efforts to implement 
the plan. This flexibility requires 
a constant effort to get feedback 
on what is happening so the su- 
perintendent can make neces- 
sary adaptations in the operation 
of the plan. The monitoring of 
the plan can utilize techniques 
such as conferences with stu- 
dents and parents; problem- 
solving sessions with teachers; 
careful recording of school and 
community incidents; and con- 
sultations with community lead- 
ers, model city program direc- 
tors, and so forth. 

EVALUATION AND FEEDBACK 

The process of recycling assumes 
that the superintendent has some 



evidence of changing conditions 
and of the success or failure of 
the current desegregation plan. 
It assumes, therefore, some 
evaluation or feedback proc- 
ess whereby the superintendent 
learns how students and parents, 
teachers and principals, and 
community members and munic- 
ipal politicians feel about what 
is going on. It also requires 
more objective evidence of new 
achievement patterns, new rela- 
tional patterns in school, and 
new teaching styles. Only with 
this information can the plan be 
readjusted to respond more ef- 
fectively to the needs of the stu- 
dents, the goals of the school- 
system leadership team, and the 
current community situation. The 
evaluative effort can also be used 
as a rediagnosis ; it is 'a way to 
discover anew the school-com- 
munity situation. Recycling in- 
volves utilizing evidence and 
bringing it to bear upon improved 
aims for the purpose and direc- 
tion of the educational system. It 
calls for the design of new plans 
for more effective desegregation. 

The same methods that were ap- 
propriate for the diagnosis may 
be useful for evaluation. Ex- 
amples include attitude surveys, 
standard performance tests, ob- 
servational records of classroom 
interactions, and interviews with 
staff members or clients. Since 
there is always a danger that the 
evaluator’s values and interests 
may bias the results, the super- 
intendent may gain a more ob- 
jective review from an outside 
agency than from experts on his 
own staff. 

RECYCLING THE ENTIRE 
PROCESS 

Until the superintendent can say 
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that students have an optimal 
learning environment, that teach- 
ers have an optimal teaching en- 
vironment, and that principals 
and community members have 
an optimal school-management 
system, there will be new goals 
to reach and new problems to 
solve. As any particular program 
is put into effect new problems 
are generated and new visions 
for change are created. Reach- 
ing one goal often creates a situ- 
ation in which other problems or 
goals can be seen more clear- 
ly. With desegregation accom- 
plished, more serious attention 
can be given to treating the un- 
derlying dynamics of racial ten- 
sions in the school and commu- 
nity. If the partial solution of 
school and community racial ten- 
sions is successful, other con- 
cerns relative to the quality of 
instruction and the justice of cer- 
tain academic standards may be 
given more attention. Thus, a 
reclarification of goals, accom- 
panied by a rediagnosis, sets the 
stage for new plans for change. 

It is in this context that we 
see recycling the entire planned 
change process not as an end to 
the process but as a completion 
of a circular program which re- 
flects and creates a never-ending 
concern with the planned im- 
provement of instruction. Most 
desegregation plans are only the 
beginning phases of a whole 
series of plans to change the ra- 
cial character of a system’s edu- 
cational program. The long- 
range success of any program 
for school change requires con- 
stant attention to efforts to dif- 
fuse and disseminate what is 
happening in any program to 
other parts of the school system. 
School desegregation itself can 



only be the first step in the move- 
ment towards integration and the 
realization of goals relevant to 
racial justice and high quality 
learning in educational systems. 




The Community 

The superintendent’s role as edu- 
cational leader requires his ac- 
tive involvement in shaping and 
responding to community pos- 
tures toward school desegrega- 
tion. Desegregation should not 
be expected to receive wholesale 
community support, especially 
from community members who 
feel inconvenienced or threat- 
ened by such changes. However, 
within every community there are 
important sources of support 
which must be understood and 
organized into a program for 
school-community change. 

The superintendent’s first step is 
to inform the community of his 
intent to comply with national 
policy. It may be helpful for him 
to share the basis for this posi- 
tion in terms of recent court 
cases and good educational pol- 
icy. The importance of a forth- 
right and positive position is 
illustrated by reports of hearings 
in Virginia: 1 “In systems which 
had achieved complete desegre- 
gation, school officials — superin- 
tendents, assistant superintend- 
ents, members of boards of edu- 
cation — had taken the position 



that Federal law was to be obeyed 
and that desegregation could be 
accomplished.” Educational re- 
searchers also report that school 
desegregation moved forward 
when local authorities acted firm- 
ly and fairly, and expressed their 
determination to accomplish de- 
segregation. The most relevant 
argument was that desegrega- 
tion is an important component 
of good education for all young- 
sters; thus racial relations was 
not established as the prime 
bone of contention. The experi- 
ences of many school systems 
stress the need for superintend- 
ents to announce and clarify pub- 
lic policy and to exercise strong 
leadership in their communities. 

Policy intentions should be 
shared at an early stage of de- 
segregation planning because of 
the great public concern about 
educational issues. Several 
unique features of the public 
schools make them particularly 
vulnerable to local community 
concerns and pressures: (1) 
Schools are monopolies which 
serve consumers who have little 
choice about attendance and are 
individually powerless to bring 
about change. (2) Schools affect 
many people in the community in 
very personal and powerful ways. 
(3) Schools are seen as impor- 
tant institutions for imparting se- 
lected traditions and values of 
the community. (4) Schools are 
tied to local politics since school 
boards and superintendents, 
whether appointed or elected, 
represent powerful elements of 
the community. (5) Schools are 
supported partially by local taxes. 
(6) Schools provide an important 
channel to success for some stu- 
dents and act as repressive, 
alienating, and failure-oriented 
institutions for others. Considera- 




tion of these combined forces 
clarifies why efforts to change 
schools are bound to reflect 
community pressure, debate, and 
probably conflict. 

These factors stress the need for 
the superintendent to be acces- 
sible to the community’s at- 
tempts to influence him. Orga- 
nized and unorganized groups 
and persons who care about the 
schools should be able to meet 
with the superintendent and I or 
his staff with ease. Such acces- 
sibility cannot be created acci- 
dentally nor via a passive “open 
door” posture. The superintend- 
ent should create accessibility by 
encouraging community mem- 
bers of all persuasions to seek 
him out and by seeking them out 
at public meetings, forums, and 
informal gatherings. The separa- 
tion of schools and communities 
which has characterized public 
education for most of this cen- 
tury, as well as the traditional 
desires of superintendents to 
prevent community “meddling” 
in school affairs, often leave a 
residue of mistrust and suspicion 
that will not be overcome quick- 
ly. But it can and should be over- 
come. If community groups are 
successfully involved in influenc- 
ing desegregation they will feel 
“we have done it.” rather than “it 
was done to us. ’ The effective- 
ness of social engineering ap- 
proaches can often prove illusory 
and short-lived insofar as they 
are merely manipulatory. Unless 
they are combined with substan- 
tial initiative on the part of com- 
munity groups they will ultimate- 
ly fail for lack of support. 

As the superintendent begins to 
diagnose community forces in 
the preparation of a plan for de- 
segregation he must identify var- 



ious interests: What is the nature 
of the groups seeking change? 
What are their beliefs, fears, and 
hopes? What strategies and tac- 
tics are they likely to use to bring 
about change? Who is resisting 
the change? How are they likely 
to express their resistance? How 
will they attempt to influence de- 
cisionmaking? 

There will be components of each 
racial group which offer support, 
apathy, or hostility to the idea 
of desegregation and to any par- 
ticular plan for its attainment. 
The superintendent may discover 
support for desegregation in local 
service groups, church organiza- 
tions, neighborhood associations, 
and other civic groups. Many 
superintendents may sell short 
their community’s potential for 
change, expecting more resist- 
ance than does occur or than is 
likely to occur with careful plan- 
ning. These superintendents, 
North and South, will be sur- 
prised at the degree of support 
they discover and the groups 
which can be called upon later 
for help. 

The local press and radio station 
are other institutions where in- 
terests may or may not be parti- 
san, but with which it is impor- 
tant to develop good relations, 
communication, and trust. The 
way in which news media cover 
or do not cover stories, and 
stress or do not stress particular 
events, has enormous impact 
upon community perceptions of 
desegregation. Few superintend- 
ents can “control” the news, but 
many can so involve the press in 
desegregation planning that they 
have full information about the 
system’s intentions and designs. 
In a similar vein, close liaison 
with law enforcement agencies 



can help assure them that their 
concern for civil order can sup- 
port parallel concern for educa- 
tional processes. There are sev- 
eral instances wherein police 
help was not forthcoming when 
it was needed and requested in 
the schools. On the other hand, 
there are also several examples 
of premature and overenthusias- 
tic police intrusion that created 
conditions disruptive to the prog- 
ress of school desegregation. This 
is another example of the need 
for community institutions to 
understand each other’s roles 
and goals and to collaborate 
early and often in the process of 
plan development and implemen- 
tation. 

After identifying various groups 
and understanding their posi- 
tions the superintendent should 
also solicit their help in diagnosis 
and plan development. A super- 
intendent in Alexandria, Va., 
brought together 118 people for 
a 2-day conference on school de- 
segregation. These groups con- 
sisted of parents, teachers, 
school administrators, clergy- 
men, and representatives of city 
agencies such as law enforce- 
ment and recreation. On the first 
day the conferees divided into 
groups of about 12 persons each. 
Individuals with opposite view- 
points were often in the same 
group. They were given the task 
of stating the problems and is- 
sues they felt would arise be- 
cause of desegregation, such as 
its actual and potential effects 
upon students, teachers, schools, 
curriculum, community, and par- 
ents. 

The second day was spent sug- 
gesting how some of the prob- 
lems raised the previous day 
could be dealt with in a plan. The 
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result was an open discussion of 
issues, an airing of feelings, and 
the beginning of community par- 
ticipation and support for deseg- 
regation. 

The history of school desegrega- 
tion clearly suggests that com- 
munity pressures of various sorts 
constantly affect the desegrega- 
tion process. In many communi- 
ties white groups have resisted 
and opposed the process; in 
some communities whites and 
blacks have become allied in sup- 
port of rapid desegregation. Of- 
ten this press for change has 
been a major force that has 
pushed or permitted the super- 
intendent to proceed with school 
desegregation programs. One 
superintendent reported quite 
frankly: 2 “We kid ourselves fre- 
quently, and make believe we’ve 
been especially virtuous and al- 
truistic in taking these succes- 
sive steps. However, protest ac- 
tivity was indeed a factor. It does 
make a difference. Some degree 
of militancy at the right time and 
at the right place was useful.” 
A study of 10 communities en- 
gaged in desegregation con- 
cluded with essentially the same 
finding: “Desegregation has pro- 
ceeded haltingly, grudgingly, and 
in response to organized de- 
mands ... by members of the 
Negro community and their white 
allies.” 3 

Pressure from one group to 
hasten desegregation often leads 
to the expression of resistance 
from other community groups. 
Faced with such conflicting pres- 
sures the superintendent may 
play any one of several roles. 

He may attempt to mediate be- 
tween the various forces and 
thus respond to a variety of pres- 
sures generated by the commu- 



nity. Such a posture cannot and 
should not be taken without the 
superintendent’s awareness of 
his own values and goals. Even 
as mediator he must attempt to 
work in ways that lead to the 
realization of school desegrega- 
tion. Without such goal direction 
he and the school system will be 
tossed and buffeted by different 
interest groups. This model of 
community leadership may per- 
mit the superintendent to remain 
in contact and potential collab- 
oration with a wide range of com- 
munity forces which are in con- 
flict with one another over school 
desegregation. 

The superintendent can also take 
the position that it is not neces- 
sary for him to wait for such 
pressure and protest to develop. 
When he reacts to, rather than 
initiates, discussion and action 
relative to desegregation he may 
weaken his leadership position. 
The superintendent who takes 
the lead in advocating desegre- 
gation plans may head off or 
overpower any burgeoning pro- 
test from resistant white or mili- 
tant black groups that seek to 
prevent school desegregation. 
When the superintendent takes a 
clear position of advocacy, he 
lends the full weight of his per- 
son and office to the prosecution 
of these goals. One result of such 
forthright alignment may be a 
loss of his linkage or potential 
collaboration with antidesegrega- 
tion forces in the community. 
This position is most likely to 
be taken by a superintendent who 
defines his role as a change- 
agent, and who is willing to leave 
a community when his partisan 
goai^ have been fulfilled. 

Regardless of which model the 
superintendent adopts, if he sin- 



cerely wishes to accomplish 
school desegregation he must 
not fail to announce and seek 
this goal publicly and forcefully. 
Hesitation,. doubt, or deliberate 
delay in developing and imple- 
menting desegregation plans not 
only gives resistant forces the 
opportunity to organize, but 
may also lead them to believe 
there are sources of resistance 
to school desegregation within 
the superintendent's leadership 
team. There well might be! 

The potentiality of protest and 
pressure from community groups 
sometimes creates panic in those 
superintendents who either fear 
such action or are not very 
strongly committed to desegrega- 
tion. Some educational leaders 
react by trying to contain and 
control such groups and events. 
When faced with community 
pressures and protests they act 
impulsively, out of fear or a de- 
sire to maintain order. Some 
superintendents so feared reac- 
tion to minority group demands 
that they rejected these demands 
even before the school board had 
a chance to discuss the issues. 

Efforts at controlling community 
politics usually do not succeed. 
Parties and interests polarize, 
strategies of confrontations esca- 
late, and full-scale crisis may re- 
sult. When school officials dem- 
onstrate their inability to handle 
conflict, and thus lose the trust 
of many citizens, the community 
may search for new means of 
legitimizing change or resistance. 
One method used is an appeal to 
a higher educational authority, 
such as a judicial hearing, a 
State board of education, or a 
State department of intergroup 
relations. This may be the only 
alternative for some communi- 
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ties: it also can provide local au- 
thorities with the protection that 
lets them “get off the hook" and 
move forward in the development 
of a desegregation plan. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN 
PLAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 
These approaches to community 
involvement are consistent with 
an analysis of school desegrega- 
tion as a communitywide prob- 
lem. Such a view stresses the 
superintendent's need to involve 
a broad and varied range of com- 
munity groups in helping design 
and implement the desegrega- 
tion plan. In Atlanta, Ga., leaders 
of the business community took 
the initiative and organized bi- 
racial committees to work on the 
school desegregation program. 

An interesting example of a su- 
perintendent's use of community 
forces to help develop a plan 
took place in Wilmington, Del. 
The superintendent brought to- 
gether about 60 people who were 
members of local PTA’s and 
black militant groups. These 60 
persons met in a private home 
and selected an ad hoc commit- 
tee of parents, teachers, and the 
school administrators. The large 
group set up meetings with 
groups of 25-30 people, plus at 
least one member of the ad hoc 
committee. Thus, there were 
several simultaneous meetings 
within the community, each as- 
sembling in private homes. At 
these meetings people discussed 
problems in the schools, and the 
representative from the ad hoc 
committee reported the informa- 
tion back to a central office. On 
the basis of those discussions, 
the ad hoc committee drew up 
16 recommendations for changes 
in the schools. At the next school 



board meeting, the ad hoc com- 
mittee made a presentation of 
the recommendations, with about 
200 people, including numerous 
newspaper and television report- 
ers, in the audience. The board 
approved ali recommendations. 
This superintendent facilitated 
community influence by bringing 
together people with different in- 
terests, orientations, and beliefs. 
Recognizing the importance of 
community involvement, he then 
solicited and accepted private 
citizens’ recommendations for 
changing the schools. Again, 
recognizing the impact that com- 
munity pressure would have on 
the board, the superintendent 
encouraged the committee to 
make the presentation at an open 
board meeting and invited the 
press to be there. 

In Greenburgh, N.Y., the super- 
intendent generated community 
support by activating a commit- 
tee that had members in every 
one of 14 local civic organiza- 
tions. These civic leaders spon- 
sored pubi ; c meetings and spoke 
in private homes, explaining why 
they felt schools should be de- 
segregated. The Evanston, III., 
Citizen’s Advisory Commission, 
composed of 18 people repre- 
senting a broad spectrum of the 
city, developed a plan for local 
desegregation. On the West 
Coast the Berkeley Friends of 
Better Schools held meetings in 
more than 100 private homes to 
develop support for the board’s 
attempt to desegregate the 
schools. A member of the Berke- 
ley school board felt that involve- 
ment of th a community was a 
major ingndient in that city’s 
movement towards greater de- 
segregation. If an advisory group 
or committee hastens effective 



desegregation it is a good device ; 
if it delays change, throws the 
basic policy decision into doubt, 
protects the superintendent from 
important confrontation, or cools 
out meaningful protest it is a 
dangerous device of negative 
value. 

Citizens' advisory groups or 
boards are likely to be effective 
only if they include legitimate 
leaders of the Negro community 
and the white community. The 
necessity for broad appeal and 
a blend of uniquely different con- 
tributions means that the board 
should represent and recognize 
the conflicting pressure groups 
in the community. Getting ade- 
quate representation of the Ne- 
gro community will be particu- 
larly difficult because of the 
historic lack of trust in white au- 
thorities who appoint Negroes to 
such boards. Negro representa- 
tives who agree to serve may be 
seen as “sellouts" or “Toms” and 
thus jeopardize their ability to 
lead. Some school authorities 
hope that if Negroes are on an 
advisory board minority groups 
will be less likely to attack the 
decision. Further, if there is a 
community attack, it will be an 
attack upon the advisory board 
and not upon the school system. 
But it should be clear that the 
superintendent cannot be and 
should not be protected or saved 
by such advisory groups. 

Although such tactics may be 
useful in involving citizens in the 
process of school desegregation, 
they may be hazardous as well. 
For it can prove extremely diffi- 
cult to establish a body that, in 
fact, affords representation for 
the many potent interest groups 
whose participation would be de- 
sirable. The superintendent may 
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think he has included potent in- 
terest groups when he may not 
have. The inclusion of previously 
uninvolved minority groups may 
stimulate majority groups to re- 
sent the specter of “bending over 
backwards"; thus it will not be 
easy to include divergent inter- 
ests in a single body. The use of 
such groups broadens involve- 
ment beyond professional educa- 
tors but may still utilize an elite 
planning group that may not be 
able to represent or influence 
masses of black and white citi- 
zens. if these groups meet se- 
cretly, the appearance of unrep- 
resentative elitism may be even 
stronger. In addition, various 
community forces may mobilize 
against the superintendent if it 
appears that he is establishing 
this group to silence vociferous 
leaders of actual or potential pro- 
test groups. The involvement of 
community leaders, without lis- 
tening to or using their ideas, 
amounts to efforts to “buy" their 
cooperation via prestigious ap- 
pointments. 

Advisory groups may take time to 
meet, hold hearings, and write a 
report; sometimes they take too 
much time and contribute to the 
delay of desegregation. Any ad- 
visory group must be given a 
time limit for its work and a 
mandate to report back to the 
superintendent or board. Ad- 
visory groups that recognize 
these problems and avoid them 
have been useful in a number of 
communities. They have been 
especially helpful when gener- 
ated by community forces seek- 
ing influence rather than by 
superintendents seeking an easy 
political victory. 

The advantages of broad com- 
munity participation in the de- 



velopment and implementation 
of desegregation plans are ob- 
vious. Having the community, 
black and white, knowledgeable 
about and in favor of the de- 
segregation plan is an advan- 
tage during the implementation 
stages. When parents themselves 
know what is happening they can 
help prepare their children, they 
can influence other parents in 
the neighborhood, and they can 
help the local school’s principal 
and teachers by giving support 
or additional help when problems 
arise. School superintendents 
cannot afford to underestimate 
the influence and power of for- 
mal and informal community 
groups to help or hinder the im- 
plementation of a desegregation 
program. When the community 
is involved and understands the 
plans or has participated in draw- 
ing them up, it is more likely to 
support desegregation of the 
public schools. This support will 
have an influence on all those in- 
volved in the implementation of 
school change. 




The Board of Education 
and the Administrative 
Staff 



Boards of education, whether 
elected or appointed, are the 
formal political representatives 
of the community on school mat- 
ters. Reports from many com- 
munities demonstrate that a 



strong and united position by the 
superintendent and the board 
greatly enhances the possibility 
of successful desegregation . 1 

A united front presented vigor- 
ously by the leadership can do 
much to foster general accept- 
ance of an innovation — such 
as public school desegregation 
— that might otherwise lead 
to significant community con- 
flict. Further, it seems essen- 
tial that leaders take a prin- 
cipled, responsible stance 
publicly on controversial is- 
sues if responsible commu- 
nity behavior is to follow. 

Thus clear and forthright posi- 
tions supporting desegregation, 
both by the superintendent and 
the board, are important bases 
for school change. 

Often the superintendent and the 
board of education may not be 
in agreement. Then the super- 
intendent’s mission is to con- 
vince board members of the edu- 
cational advantages and legal 
imperatives of desegregation. 
Research on school management 
indicates that superintendents 
typically are more progressive on 
educational matters than their 
school boards. 

Large numbers of school board 
members see their function as 
one of "representing” existing 
community values and not taking 
educational stands in advance of 
community thinking. Because of 
their personal values, traditional 
roles in the community, or polit- 
ical ambitions, school board 
members generally desire to 
maintain the status quo. 

One way the superintendent can 
influence his board is through 
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specifications of the educational 
advantages of school desegrega- 
tion. The superintendent is the 
system's chief professional edu- 
cator; if members of the board 
perceive him as a repected mem- 
ber of his profession, he may be 
able to lead them toward new 
alternatives in spite of their prior 
ideologies and fears. Many board 
members view desegregation as 
“a thing :o do for the Negroes,” 
not as ? way to overcome the 
social isolation and cultural my- 
opia Oi white youngsters as well. 
The superintendent's presenta- 
tion of the advantages of deseg- 
regation for the entire commu- 
nity decreases the possibility that 
plans and programs will all pro- 
ceed from a one-sided viewpoint 
of " helping Negroes ." 

The superintendent who wishes 
to influence his board may estab- 
lish a special advisory committee 
to investigate and report on var- 
ious desegregation plans. He can 
also plan public meetings where 
the board is exposed to commu- 
nity forces that desire change 
and wish to express their views. 
Some superintendents have testi- 
fied to the ways in which orga- 
nized community pressure may 
influence the school board : 2 

“We did have many organizations 
. . . that over a period of time 
were constantly exerting pres- 
sure on the Board of Education, 
to educate the members to the 
problems. That was the first 
step.” 

Other superintendents have more 
systematically seen their boards 
as targets for change. They have 
advocated change by lending 
their energy and skill to commu- 
nity efforts to organize and pre- 



sent demands to the board. A 
superintendent may act in terms 
of his office as an interpreter for 
various pressure groups, or he 
may take a more active role as 
an advocate of change by par- 
ticipating directly on the side of 
the community groups. The ex- 
ertion of this sort of pressure on 
the board may require the super- 
intendent to take a stand of open 
confrontation with board mem- 
bers as he seeks to persuade 
them to listen to partisan groups. 
The use of such strongly persua- 
sive power involves certain risks. 
It may cause early polarization of 
people and groups that could 
make negotiation more difficult. 
If the superintendent acts as an 
advocate, debates may escalate 
to personal threats and stale- 
mates more quickly than if he 
mediates among a variety of op- 
posing forces. However, the 
difficulty in arriving at compro- 
mises may be useful: dormant 
conflicts may be aired which 
surface important issues and 
prevent token desegregation. 
Another danger is the superin- 
tendent’s own tenure in the face 
of board opposition or stalemate. 
But this is a two-edged sword; a 
superintendent’s shaky tenure 
usually means the board's secu- 
rity also is or can be threatened. 
Superintendents have used the 
threat to resign, actual resigna- 
tion, and efforts at political recall 
or appeal to bring about change 
in board composition and policy. 

The board of education that sup- 
ports school desegregation can 
be helpful in the diagnosis of the 
school situation. By virtue of 
their prestige in the community 
board members can initiate in- 
quiry in town meetings. In small 
towns they can hold informal 



meetings in their homes. These 
personal touches can be very 
helpful when white board mem- 
bers deal with other whites' fears 
or resistance to desegregation. 
In addition to acts of individual 
members, the board can hold 
hearings, commission studies, 
and conduct other diagnostic in- 
quiries. 

Similar alternatives are available 
to the board during plan develop- 
ment and implementation. In 
some communities’ desegrega- 
tion plans, “the board and the 
superintendent sought commu- 
nity support for it . . . and spoke 
to any audience that would 
listen.” 3 

Public announcements of intent 
to carry out and support deseg- 
regation, constant attention to 
the progress of the plan, and con- 
tinued efiorts to demonstrate 
commitment, interest, and con- 
cern will encourage all parties to 
grapple with the continuing chal- 
lenge of change. 

Another way the board can help 
with plan implementation is by 
its involvement in issues which 
affect race relations, but with 
which schools traditionally have 
not been involved. For example, 
one school board’s attempt to in- 
fluence the community to adopt 
fair housing legislation and to 
create greater job opportunities 
for unemployed youth was an in- 
dication of interest in broad as- 
pects of social change. An ad- 
visory committee set up by the 
school board in a Midwestern 
community proposed : 4 

. . . that the board exercise 
leadership in enlisting promo- 
tion of open housing as a long- 
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term goal. Specifically, the 
board should appeal to every 
possible source of help, in- 
cluding the city commissions 
of the community and sur- 
rounding cities, the human re- 
lations commission, the real 
estate commission, the cham- 
ber of commerce, labor unions, 
civil clubs, churches, news 
media, financial institutions, 
and civil rights groups, in an 
effort to achieve a truly inte- 
grated community. 

The legitimacy of an appeal by 
school authorities to broad seg- 
ments of the community may be 
increased if minority groups see 
the appeal as an attempt to 
change discriminatory practices 
in the community as a whole. In 
addition, the board may take 
leadership in using school de- 
segregation to stimulate changes 
in many different aspects of com- 
munity life. It can be anticipated 
that such action will arouse the 
ire and probably heighten the re- 
sistance of community groups 
that resist both school desegre- 
gation and other changes in ra- 
cial relations. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

The school system’s administra- 
tive staff is an excellent source 
of information and help in the de- 
segregation process. The size of 
the school district will dictate 
staff size and the types of re- 
sponsibilities staff members as- 
sume. Various people within the 
administration hierarchy will have 
pertinent information at their dis- 
posal with which to help identify 
and diagnose existing school 
problems. For instance, assist- 
ant superintendents in charge of 



instruction or business may re- 
view the curricular and financial 
changes necessary for effective 
desegregation. Respective super- 
intendents of elementary or sec- 
ondary instruction can provide 
detailed information on the needs 
of their special constituencies. 
If a large city system utilizes as- 
sistant superintendents with re- 
sponsibilities for geographic 
areas, they may have informa- 
tion regarding specific neighbor- 
hood or community concerns, 
transportation routes, and facili- 
ties. These persons are likely to 
have expert knowledge about cer- 
tain aspects of the school sys- 
tem, information which is needed 
for the system’s diagnosis and 
planning for change. The experi- 
ence and sense of reality this 
staff can provide is important in 
the development and implemen- 
tation of a meaningful and prac- 
tical plan. 

The administrative staff should 
also be a model of desegregation 
in action. A superintendent who 
has not desegregated his staff 
cannot possibly expect his prin- 
cipals to desegregate theirs. It 
is important to provide for de- 
segregated staffs at senior lead- 
ership levels as well as at lower 
echelons of administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

There may be resistance to 
school desegregation within the 
ranks of the administrative staff. 
Some administrators may be 
firmly committed to old forms of 
school and community organiza- 
tion and not want to change. The 
disparity between the superin- 
tendent’s position and that of his 
staff may be heightened when 
the superintendent is new to a 
system and the staff is held over 



from the prior administration. 
Such opposition may make itself 
felt through various forms of 
apathy, sabotage, or plan subver- 
sion. The superintendent should 
carefully assess his staff’s will- 
ingness and ability to plan 
for and support desegregated 
schools. 

Efforts can be made to help su- 
perintendents deal with staff re- 
sistance and to develop a unified, 
committed cadre of administra- 
tors. Some staffs have undergone 
special training to help them 
work as a unit on new and diffi- 
cult school policies. When such 
efforts fail to persuade resistant 
staff members to support deseg- 
regation either out of intellectual 
commitment or organizational 
loyalty, other alternatives need 
to be explored, such as: (1) re- 
tention of resistant staff mem- 
bers so the superintendent can 
know how opposing groups in the 
community feel; (2) reassign- 
ment of staff members so they 
may fill staff positions that are 
useful but do not require deci- 
sionmaking responsibility; and 
(3) termination of contracts of 
those staff members unable or 
unwilling to support basic school 
policy. 

Desegregation may also require 
new staffing patterns to meet 
new organizational problems in 
the school system. The commit- 
ment to work actively with the 
black community and to recruit 
additional black teachers may re- 
quire special assignments and 
new roles for certain staff mem- 
bers. Community relations di- 
rectors, human relations spe- 
cialists, and training assistants 
are examples of new functions 
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that may need to be performed. 
The desire to reward and utilize 
the skills of teachers who can 
work creatively in the interracial 
classroom may require special 
roles for “disseminators” or 
“master teachers.” The creation 
of such roles allows the superin- 
tendent to institutionalize new 
policies and staffing innovations 
developed during school deseg- 
regation. 




The Principals 

The superintendent should make 
every effort to involve school 
principals in the planning of 
school desegregation. As chief 
administrator of a schooi, a prin- 
cipal is likely to be aware of 
student and teacher needs and 
their potential for change. Thus 
he can estimate the extent of 
preparation that will be required 
prior to desegregation. He can 
also help identify any special 
problems that his school may 
have, including: the implementa- 
tion of additionai curriculum 
offerings, the addition of admin- 
istrative personnel, and the re- 
training of counselors or teach- 
ers. If the principal cannot 
delineate his present staff’s 
strengths and weaknesses, the 
superintendent should press him 
to expand his role to gather rele- 
vant data. 



A principal who is merely a re- 
cipient of a preset plan may com- 
ply with it as his duty but feel 
no responsibility or desire to be 
innovative and creative in its 
implementation. Many principals 
feel harassed and overloaded by 
administrative obligations and re- 
spond to new requests with 
apathy and opposition. The adop- 
tion of a laissez-faire attitude on 
the part of some principals may 
permit local resistance or inertia 
to develop to the point where it 
threatens actual desegregation. 
The principal who is uninformed 
or opposed to the plan may make 
no attempt to implement it or 
may be negative as he tries. 

Superintendents must place part 
of the burden and challenge of 
planning school desegregation 
upon their principals. Participa- 
tion and influence in planning 
are important for principals be- 
cause those leaders who are out 
of touch with or cannot exert in- 
fluence on their professional 
peers and supervisors are seldom 
trusted by their own staff. If staff 
members perceive that their 
principal cannot or does not 
exert influence upon his peers 
and supervisors, then they may 
decide that their principal is in- 
adequate or incompetent and 
need not be followed. 

The superintendent also can help 
principals by being alert to their 
needs for professional assistance 
and development. Superintend- 
ents can take the initiative in 
bringing together principals with- 
in their district. Meetings in 
which principals prepare for de- 
segregation are vital in helping 
them share ideas with each other 
and plan new approaches. When 
such a meeting or discussion 
group is made up entirely of 



peers its members should be 
able to anticipate some of the 
problems with which their col- 
leagues must deal. The loneli- 
ness or risk that any single prin- 
cipal is facing can be reduced in 
such settings. This is also an 
effective procedure when deseg- 
regation plans include the ap- 
pointment of new principals who 
may be unfamiliar with the sys- 
tem. Negro principals leading a 
predominantly white staff, or 
white principals leading a pre- 
dominantly Negro staff, will need 
special support from the super- 
intendent and other principals. 
These administrative desegrega- 
tors have to be open and forceful 
in presenting their own views, 
skills, and expectations to their 
staffs. They also must be pre- 
pared for community resistance, 
perhaps even temporary school 
boycotts. If such staffing deci- 
sions are made in the best educa- 
tional interests of the school and 
community and are presented 
and defended by the superin- 
tendent in that vein, most resist- 
ance soon will cease. 

Special administrative staff meet- 
ings can be held which explicitly 
focus upon the problems of man- 
aging a desegregated school. 
Central to this effort should be 
principals’ exploration of their 
own racial feelings and percep- 
tions. The superintendent should 
make funds available for this sort 
of training, and should support it 
either with his own attendance 
or via public notice. If the super- 
intendent actually attends such 
training sessions it should be 
clear that he is a participant and 
neither an observer nor judge of 
other participants. If principals 
are anxious about the superin- 
tendent’s evaluation posture he 
should not attend such sessions 
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if he cannot participate fully on 
an equal basis. Training pro- 
grams can utilize a variety of re- 
education techniques: sensitivity 
training, role playing, collection 
and feedback of data, and other 
exercises in personal and behav- 
ioral confrontation. In addition, 
principals' skills in organizational 
and community leadership prob- 
ably need to be enhanced. Fi- 
nally, there is also a need for 
principals to understand the im- 
plications of social-science find- 
ings about race, social adminis- 
tration, curriculum development, 
and the desegregation process. 
The superintendent will probably 
need to locate educational con- 
sultants who can design and con- 
duct training programs. Some- 
times he may be able to add a 
training officer to his senior ad- 
ministrative staff. 

THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS STAFF 

One of the most important tasks 
facing the principal of a newly 
desegregated school is to work 
effectively with his staff in im- 
plementing school change. The 
principal will find it hard to talk 
about desegregation with teach- 
ers and students if he still has a 
segregated teaching, administra- 
tive, or service staff. It will not 
be an easy task, but it is impor- 
tant that the entire school staff 
be desegregated and work well 
together. Faculty desegregation 
must proceed with careful atten- 
tion to the development of under- 
standing and collaboration among 
professional peers. Negro and 
white teachers encounter many 
of the same problems in racial 
relations as do newly desegre- 
gated students and community 
groups. They must give special 
priority to collaborative effort, 
however, because faculty rela- 



tionships often are models for 
observant students. White and 
Negro teachers who have never 
worked with pe?rs of another 
race may resist their introduc- 
tion to the staff. Moreover, the 
white or Negro teacher who joins 
a staff largely composed of mem- 
bers of another race may be fear- 
ful and anxious about the recep- 
tion he or she can expect. 

Recent experiences suggest that 
even where apparent acceptance 
is the rule, racial condescension 
or separatism characterizes ra- 
cial interaction in desegregated 
faculties. Many white teachers 
reject Negro colleagues as peers 
and try to make life professional- 
ly and personally difficult for 
them. In a more subtle vein, it 
is not uncommon for the few 
Negroes on a white staff to be 
treated as local experts on black 
culture, and for them to be called 
upon to explain everything from 
dashikis to jazz to African revolu- 
tions. This pattern assumes that 
lone Negroes are capable of “rep- 
resenting” a race. In addition, it 
lets white teachers escape from 
their own confrontations with Ne- 
gro youngsters by substituting 
information-gathering sessions 
with Negro faculty members. On 
the other hand, when there are a 
few whites in a largely Negro 
staff they may have a sense of 
being missionaries or martyrs, a 
posture repugnant to many of 
their white and black colleagues. 

In addition to the problems in- 
volved in faculty desegregation, 
two other aspects of teachers' 
responses pose tactical problems 
for the principal: (1) How can 
he help teachers who may be 
unskilled or frightened, but not 
negative, at the prospect of an 
interracial classroom? and (2) 



How can he deal with the overt 
or covert resistance to desegre- 
gation on the part of some staff 
members? The principal has two 
avenues open to him in his ef- 
forts to deal with teachers’ peer 
relations and classroom patterns. 
First, he may attempt to influence 
the personal values, priorities, 
and skills of individual teachers. 
His efforts at direct influence on 
individual teachers may take the 
form of visits to their classrooms 
and sessions in which he shares 
his own concerns, values, or ob- 
servations regarding classroom 
behavior. Teachers are likely to 
be made uncomfortable by prin- 
cipals who “breathe down their 
necks.” At the same time they 
may feel supported by nonpurii- 
tive efforts to help. Principal 
leadership may also be reflected 
in the provision of special train- 
ing opportunities or curriculum 
materials for those teachers who 
wish to increase their skills. 
Teachers who are frightened or 
anxious may feel encouraged by 
the principal’s sincere interest 
and concern; they may also be 
buttressed by any specific strate- 
gies or tactics he may suggest 
for their classroom use. 

Second, the principal may at- 
tempt to influence the peer cul- 
ture by building staff norms that 
encourage or discourage certain 
kinds of teacher actions and 
classroom priorities. It is impor- 
tant that teachers work in an en- 
vironment that supports efforts 
to make desegregation effective; 
those persons who are naive or 
fearful may relax, find new re- 
sources and help from col- 
leagues, and be encouraged to 
try innovative forms of classroom 
management. A specific focus on 
such issues might involve staff 
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meetings and inservice training 
programs that explore the char- 
acter of racial feelings and atti- 
tudes among teachers. 

Regular teachers are not the only 
staff members who interact with 
students. Counselors, special 
subject personnel, custodians, 
and secretaries all contribute to 
the tone of a school. They must 
be seen as targets of principal 
and superintendent planning and 
influence, and included in re- 
training programs. 

The most important factor in 
dealing with these issues is the 
taking of a clear and forthright 
stance by both the superintend- 
ent and principal. The superin- 
tendent can be helpful to the 
principal and the teaching staff 
by making public and clear his 
own expectations and require- 
ments. Moreover, he can support 
the principal’s efforts to follow 
through on these policies by sug- 
gesting formats and materials for 
meetings, responding to requests 
for funds for teacher training fa- 
cilities and programs, and back- 
ing up the principal who decides 
to pressure resistant teachers. 
The superintendent must be pre- 
pared to go to the board or the 
teachers’ association to argue for 
the suspension or removal of 
teachers who subvert the school 
system’s stated policies. 

THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS 
STUDENTS 

The superintendent must caution 
principals to be alert to prevent 
student resegregation within the 
school after a desegregation plan 
goes into effect. When Ne- 
gro students learn in different 
“tracks,” sit in different classes, 
and participate in totally differ- 
ent extracurricular activities, the 



danger and threat of racial re- 
segregation is very real. Any 
group may, oi course, decide to 
pursue some social and cultural 
activities in a separatist manner. 
But when barriers are placed in 
the way of equal access to school 
traditions and facilities the aims 
of desegregation are frustrated. 
Student protests about the biased 
selection of cheerleaders, home- 
coming queens, and athletic 
teams and coaches all stand as 
clear signals of the dangers of 
resegregation and continuing dis- 
crimination. 

The principal can help young- 
sters adjust to the new realities 
of school desegregation by be- 
having in ways that demonstrate 
a sincere concern for all students 
in the school. Simple acts like 
walking through the halls talking 
to white and Negro students alike 
help set a tone for the school. 
The enforcement of patterns 
of disciplinary and instructional 
guidance that truly respond to 
individual needs and abilities 
helps youngsters learn how they 
should act. If the principal him- 
self is frightened of students of 
another race he is likely to com- 
municate that feeling, thus justi- 
Tying and encouraging student 
fear and anxiety. If principals 
are exposed to varied groups of 
students prior to school desegre- 
gation this contact may reduce 
their fears to a more manageable 
level. If such expectations re- 
main potent and debilitating the 
superintendent must question the 
principal’s ability to lead a school 
through desegregation. 

A study of Negro students enter- 
ing previously all-white schools 
in the Deep South revealed the 
significance of the principal’s in- 
fluence in supporting or inhibit- 



ing things that happened in 
school. Youngsters showed re- 
markable acumen and insight 
into the principal’s behavior and 
the conflicts that he was facing : 1 
The principal never brought 
up the question of integration; 
if he did, he tried to hide it. 
So the kids kind of rejected us. 

I didn’t have any friends; may- 
be this was because of the 
principal also. 

I also heard that all the chil- 
dren had to do was get used 
to you and they would get bet- 
ter, but toward the end of the 
school term instead of getting 
better they was getting worse. 

I would say that the reason for 
this was because at the be- 
ginning of the school term the 
principal was really tough and 
tight on them, but he begun 
to slack up on them and they 
began to get like they were the 
year before. 

The atmosphere this year is 
very different from last year, I 
guess, because of the change 
in principals. Last year we 
didn’t have as many students 
come up to us and talk. It 
wasn’t the matter of having so 
many friends but they wouldn’t 
approach you in any way. I 
guess this year the new prin- 
cipal doesn’t try to hide the 
situation that is involved like 
the old one did. You who came 
in this year are fortunate be- 
cause he will talk to you about 
anything you want. He is try- 
ing to get the two races to 
come together. I think that 
may be what changed the 
atmosphere. When you hide 
things it makes people go 
around not saying things to 
each other. Now everybody 
can talk to one another. 
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The principal's activities directly 
affected the character of the de- 
segregation experience for these 
Negro students. An cpen attempt 
to deal with real issues , clear 
statements and actions that im- 
plement school policies , and en- 
ergetic efforts to highlight the 
positive potential of school de- 
segregation are the strategies 
most likely to be helpful to 
youngsters. 

The principal must communicate 
actively with his students so they 
know whether and how they can 
find support and authority in the 
school system. Youngsters need 
to know if they can count upon a 
principal to be fair and equitable 
when they encounter difficulty in 
their relationships with other stu- 
dents and teachers. When a prin- 
cipal cannot be trusted by his 
students, or does not appear to 
be open to their attempts at in- 
fluence and communication, stu- 
dents have nowhere to go to vent 
their grievances but extra school 
and community arenas. Such dis- 
trust and alienation is one of the 
prime factors contributing to pro- 
test, disruption, and community 
violence in the school setting. As 
some white and black high school 
students point out: 2 

The problem of this school is 
the colored kids were all up in 
rebellion against the adminis- 
tration. And they wanted to 
talk and they wanted some ac- 
tion from last September's 
disturbances. But they never 
got anything; nothing was ever 
done. And so it just started up 
again. And I guess now that 
after they had a little trouble, 
we’re finally getting . . . some- 
bodv's listening to us. 



You tieed trust. It's gotten to 
the point don't nobody trust 
anybody. And that's all the 
student body’s got to look up 
to. You know, if you've got a 
problem, you’re supposed to 
take it to the administration, 
if you feel that your counselor 
couldn't handle it, you know, 
you go to the administration. 
And when you can't do that, 
what can you do? 

We decided that the problem 
was that the students had no 
way of communicating with 
the administration on a level 
that they would be heard and 
really listened to. So they did 
the only thing they knew how 
to do; this was to riot, to get 
attention; or revolt is a better 
word, to get attention. They 
revolted so that the adminis- 
tration would pay some atten- 
tion to them. So the students 
are now saying to all the rest 
of the administrators: “What 
are you going to do now?” We 
have tried in all the ways pos- 
sible to communicate with you 
... we want to talk to you but 
we haven't thus far been lis- 
tened to. The only time you 
listen to us is when we riot. 
So what other method do you 
want us to use? 

School administrators must be 
readily accessible to students, 
and principals must be able to 
demonstrate their openness to 
information and influence. With- 
out such communication stu- 
dents are likely to express their 
views, grievances, and anxieties 
in dramatic and disruptive ways. 
Merely instituting “open door” 
policies or reactivating dormant 
student governments will not 
meet burgeoning student needs. 



The principal's posture in active- 
ly seeking information from stu- 
dents and student groups is more 
likely to open up clogged and 
embittered communication chan- 
nels than are vague and passive 
pronouncements of a willingness 
to listen. A principal's poor judg- 
ment, anxiety, or confusion about 
racial matters, and his lack 
of information about students' 
values and feelings, have detri- 
mental consequences. Recent re- 
ports indicate that many school- 
related disorders at the time of 
Martin Luther King's assassina 
tion 3 “are traceable to a certain 
insensitivity on the part of school 
officials . . . (for instance) the 
failure of a school to close in 
honor of Dr. King ... the refusal 
of school authorities to allow a 
group of students to leave a high 
school and conduct a memorial 
march for Dr. King . . . because 
a flag at a local high school had 
not been lowered.” 

Although some superintendents 
insisted that principals observe 
this event by closing schools or 
adopting other forms of official 
mourning, many superintendents 
did not know what was going on 
in local schools. 

If principals are not responsive 
to student demands and protests, 
disorder and disruption may oc- 
cur throughout the system. Fur- 
ther, potent sources of help that 
reside in the student body may 
not be utilized. On the other 
hand, such disorders may so 
highlight principals' inadequa- 
cies a r 1 the need for change that 
grievances which were over- 
looked may now gain the super- 
intendent's attention. The super- 
intendent should replace or re- 
train principals who have not 
adopted close and attentive pos- 
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tures relative to their students’ 
needs. Furthermore, the super- 
intendent can help redefine the 
principal’s role or provide him 
with staff assistance so he can 
spend more time relating directly 
to students. 

THE PRINCIPAL AND THE 
COMMUNITY 

Just as the superintendent must 
be politically astute and aware 
of his community's profile prior 
to assuming the leadership in 
system desegregation, so the 
principal must have similar skills 
in his own sphere. Creative prin- 
cipals have tried to help the com- 
munity develop block-by-block, 
area-by-area, interest-group-by- 
interest-group support for school 
programs. Principals who antici- 
pate community needs and help 
the community organize have 
more freedom in their own op- 
erations than those principals 
who sit and wait for community 
support, or who hope the com- 
munity will not bother their pro- 
grams. 

When the principal lives in the 
neighborhood served by his 
school he may lead efforts to or- 
ganize the local community. If 
he is an outsider, however, a 
preferable option would be to 
support and encourage local ef- 
forts. Some principals who have 
lived and worked in a given 
neighborhood over a long period 
of time may have vested interests 
in protecting the status quo of 
that area. While such longevity 
may be useful in keeping abreast 
of local dynamics, if it inhibits 
school change the superintend- 
ent should transfer and reassign 
his leadership staff. 



The principal also can announce 
his concern and attempt to cre- 
ate positive interracial relations 
among students and parents of 
both races. An elementary school 
principal in Syracuse visited the 
homes of Negro and white chil- 
dren who had complaints about 
events surrounding the desegre- 
gation of their school. He also 
tried to reassure white parents, 
and suggested that the school 
PTA take the lead in helping 
bussed Negro youngsters feel 
comfortable in their new school. 

The need for informing and in- 
volving a variety of community 
members in the process of 
school desegregation is as impor- 
tant in the Negro as in the white 
community. It is deceiving to 
assume that all Negroes favor 
school desegregation. Recent 
moves toward decentralized and 
local control of schools on the 
part of Negroes as well as whites 
indicate that any community is 
likely to have militant and apa- 
thetic, conservative and liberal 
elements among both races. It 
is important that all elements of 
the community understand and 
be aware of what the principal 
and superintendent are doing. It 
also is important that principals 
try to develop community sup- 
port for their own, their teachers', 
and their students' efforts to 
make desegregation work. Negro 
principals in white neighbor- 
hoods, particularly in the South, 
may have difficulty generating 
acceptance for their leadership; 
similarly, white principals in 
largely Negro neighborhoods in 
the North and Border States are 
likely to experience even greater 
difficulty. In both circumstances 
the appointment and use of de- 
segregated school leadership 



teams represent an effective po- 
litical and educational strategy. 

In some cases principals’ initia- 
tives in community affairs have 
helped create new forms of so- 
cial organization and interaction 
in heterogeneous neighborhoods. 
The generation of block parties, 
interracial discussion groups, 
and adult education courses 
focusing on school and class- 
room issues may weld school- 
community patterns of collabora- 
tion that extend beyond the par- 
ticular focus on desegregation. 




The Teachers 

The superintendent who develops 
a plan for school desegregation 
cannot afford to overlook the re- 
sources and needs of teachers. 
Teachers' personal views and 
classroom activities must be ex- 
tensively diagnosed. A compre- 
hensive plan will be of little use 
if it is not relevant to and does 
not contribute to successful 
classroom learning. All too often 
desegregation plans have failed 
at this point; superintendents 
satisfied with transportation and 
reassignment designs have not 
bothered to consider the real 
problems and possibilities of in- 
terracial association and instruc- 
tion. The front-line worker in this 
area, the classroom teacher, is 
not prepared by background, 
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training, or experience for de- 
segregation. His preparation, in- 
volvement, and skills are ail es- 
sential to the success of a good 
plan. 

There are several ways in which 
teachers can contribute to the 
school diagnosis. First, teachers 
can report their views of young- 
sters' perceptions of interracial 
relations and school desegrega- 
tion. Though teachers' reports 
should not be taken as conclu- 
sive evidence of students' views, 
they are excellent indications of 
the way teachers see their stu- 
dents, a perspective that influ- 
ences teachers' own approaches 
to the classroom. Second, teach- 
ers can report students' aca- 
demic achievement levels. Third, 
teachers can suggest new curri- 
cular emphases. Negro and white 
students coming from different 
schools have had different edu- 
cational experiences and may 
possess different skills; thus 
new instructional designs and 
programs may be required. 

Teachers may also be of great 
help in developing plans for de- 
segregation. In Berkeley, Calif., 
the superintendent circulated 
proposed plans for desegregation 
to all school staffs. One teacher 
suggested a modification of the 
plan, and her idea was later in- 
cluded. When teachers' opinions 
are solicited and considered, the 
school system may end up with a 
more meaningful approach to the 
problem. If teachers help diag- 
nose and plan for desegregation 
they probably will be more effec- 
tive in actual implementation. 
Furthermore, teachers who are 
aware of the changes and prob- 
lems beforehand may have time 
to prepare to overcome them. 



Teachers' personal feelings re- 
garding desegregation are 
another important element of a 
good diagnosis, and a vital con- 
cern for any plan. Teachers’ 
views about racial matters, as 
well as their professional confi- 
dence and competence, must be 
assessed. Overt bigotry, ignor- 
ance of the traditions and feel- 
ings of people. of other races, and 
anxiety and discomfort at close 
interracial contact may be pres- 
ent among large groups of teach- 
ers. Teachers’ insecurity about 
their ability to teach youngsters 
who are “different” and perhaps 
defiant, and their fear of class- 
room disruption or attack appear 
to be typical concerns about de- 
segregation. Many white South- 
ern teachers indicate they were 
quite nervous on the first day of 
desegregated classes. For some, 
this anxiety was a function of 
their own inexperience with Ne- 
groes; it also reflected concern 
that a major incident might erupt 
in their classroom. For others, it 
was based on ambivalence and 
confusion as to whether they 
should pay any special attention 
to the new students, or to the 
new facts of racial mixture. 

When teachers suffer from such 
resistance, confusion, or hesi- 
tancy, youngsters perceive this 
and are likely to become more 
tense, cautious, and a'ienated. 
For instance, when a teacher 
does not intervene in a racial 
fight and assumes a hands-off 
policy, the students learn they 
can get away with abusing other 
students. By a teachers’ action 
or lack of it students know ex- 
actly how much personal abuse 
and lack of respect for others 
the teacher will tolerate. 



Other teachers have engaged in 
behavior that is disconcerting to 
both Negro and white students — 
creating uneasiness by the use 
of the words “nigger”, “colored”, 
“boy”, “negra”, or even “Negro” 
rather than “black.” The use of 
one word rather than another 
may communicate or be received 
as a hostile or ignorant act. The 
following reports from Negro stu- 
dents in the North and South 
indicate how teachers communi- 
cated their feelings : 1 

One teacher, he felt that we 
were just trying to start things. 
But we were just trying to get 
things straight. We ended up 
arguing most of the time in- 
stead of getting much done. It 
was kind of difficult. 



We were not accustomed to 
saying “yes ma’am” and she 
wouldn’t realize that we 
couldn’t do it overnight. ... It 
seemed as if all she did the 
whole time was to just wait 
for us to say “yes” one time, 
she won't miss it. She will ask 
you right away, “What's that 
you say?” She will ask you 
questions to try to make you 
say “yes ma’am”. 



She'll run you crazy. She al- 
ways lets the white kids do 
something. She hardly ever 
lets the colored kids do any- 
thing. 

In some situations white stu- 
dents, too, were frightened or 
angry at what they felt was teach- 
er mistreatment of Negroes or 
an abdication of adult responsi- 
bility for control and order. Some 
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white elementary school students 
reported : 2 

I think sometimes my teacher 
looks down on Negroes in my 
room. It’s because she’s white 
and she does look down on 
whites too, but more on the 
Negroes. 



They (the Negroes) just chew 
gum and candy and the teach- 
er tells them to spit it out and 
they don't even spit it out. 
Then she doesn’t do anything; 
she just lets them have it. 

Teachers’ views and expectations 
of classroom life and students’ 
abilities determine the way they 
treat their students, and hence 
the success of desegregation. 
Research indicates that an im- 
portant reason for low achieve- 
ment among children of minority 
groups is that too many teachers 
do not believe that these children 
are educable beyond a limited 
extent. The students are aware 
of these expectations. When a 
teacher responds to a youngster 
in a way that implies the student 
has little ability, the student may 
accept that evaluation and 
thus decrease his motivation 
for achievement. Low student 
achievement then reinforces the 
teacher’s initial presumption. 
Thus student and teacher atti- 
tudes combine to establish a 
self-fulfilling cycle of low expec- 
tation, minimal effort, and rejec- 
tion. 

School desegregation can pro- 
duce changes in classrooms, and 
it is important that all parties 
understand these effects before 
dealing with the actual situation. 
Teachers must be prepared for 



racial jokes, name calling, segre- 
gated seating patterns, separated 
social networks, and occasional 
fights. All of the frictions and 
friendships that previously ex- 
isted in any classroom may now 
exist on a racial basis, too. The 
crucial problem is whether the 
teacher sees these changes and 
how he treats them. Teachers 
need help in learning to diagnose 
their classroom situations and 
discovering how youngsters feel 
about what is going on. They also 
need help in discovering innova- 
tions that may reduce distance 
and increase student acceptance 
of one another and of their learn- 
ing tasks. 

The superintendent must, in the 
diagnosis of school conditions, 
obtain some information about 
the degree to which these factors 
characterize the relations among 
teachers and between teachers 
and students in his system. Once 
such data are available the su- 
perintendent can incorporate 
needed changes into his plan for 
effective desegregation. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR 
TEACHERS OF DESEGREGATED 
CLASSROOMS 

Providing training programs for 
teachers is one way in which 
the superintendent can help pre- 
pare his staff for total desegrega- 
tion. In establishing such pro- 
grams he also demonstrates his 
recognition that there will be 
some difficulties and problems. 
The kinds of issues discussed 
above are likely to be present 
among teaching staffs of all sys- 
tems, regardless of locale, re- 
gion, or staff characteristics. 
However, some educators will 
argue that teachers already un- 



derstand the nature of their stu- 
dents and do not need special 
training to prepare for school de- 
segregation. This argument is 
generally made when a school 
system has a sizable component 
of Negro teachers. But being 
Negro does not necessarily mean 
that one is predisposed to be in, 
or skillful enough to work in, an 
interracial classroom situation. 
Some Negro teachers do not wish 
to teach in desegregated class- 
rooms. Therefore, having a high 
component of Negro teachers on 
the staff does not automatically 
mean that the staff can be suc- 
cessful in interracial classroom 
instruction. 

The design of a particular train- 
ing program requires the selec- 
tion of some targets and strate- 
gies and their integration into a 
coherent and systematic series 
of learning experiences. Some 
appropriate goals are: a clarifica- 
tion and explanation of the char- 
acteristic attitudes and behaviors 
of white and Negro youngsters in 
the classroom; a review of the 
way the school and society reacts 
to different youngsters; a presen- 
tation of the cultural styles of the 
family or background of white 
and black youngsters and of poor 
white and other minority groups; 
a self-examination of each pro- 
fessional’s personal feelings and 
values about racially potent mat- 
ters, and the effect of these 
values on behavior; a specific 
focus upon the development of 
teaching procedures; and con- 
crete and feasible classroom sug- 
gestions. 

The strategies and techniques 
that can be used in teacher train- 
ing programs are as varied as 
the programs themselves. How- 
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ever, the superintendent plan- 
ning teacher training can keep 
some of the following ideas in 
mind. Many programs have used 
vast amounts of books, films, and 
other materials. In general, ma- 
terial resources cannot stand 
alone but must be accompanied 
by some kind of discussion or 
activity. Such resources must be 
seen and used as tools by teach- 
ers and discussion leaders and 
should become part of a compre- 
hensive training program. 

Different programs have used 
various forms of direct interper- 
sonal experience as a learning 
technique. Laboratory training 
devices, particularly sensitivity or 
encounter groups, operate on 
the basis that sufficient attention 
to one's interaction with others 
can help develop enough trust so 
that persons can be honest and 
open about’ their racial views. 
Such openness is probably a pre- 
condition for testing one’s views 
with others, getting feedback and 
clarification, and trying out new 
behavior. Role playing and skill 
practice exercises are among 
those techniques used in a more 
comprehensive effort to help peo- 
ple achieve change. In role play- 
ing, a dramatic situation is cre- 
ated which closely reflects a 
portion of reality. Under the pro- 
tection of playing out an artificial 
drama, players can take risks in 
experimenting with new behav- 
iors that would ordinarily be 
threatening. When these experi- 
ences are discussed, efforts can 
be made to transfer learning 
from this dramatic representa- 
tion of life to actual situations. 
Skill practice exercises also uti- 
lize a deliberately structured sit- 
uation and a norm of experimen- 
tation to support the learning and 



trying out of new behaviors. 
Practice in the interpersonal 
skills of giving and receiving 
feedback, of value clarification, 
of conflict resolution, and of 
listening intently to others' mes- 
sages are examples relevant to 
improved teaching. Training pro- 
grams of this sort recently have 
included students as participants 
and aids to teachers. Students 
may more often be able to “tell it 
like it is," to explain to teachers 
the cues that betray racism, fear, 
disrespect, or rejection of black 
or white students. 

Another strategy that has been 
used successfully in a variety of 
change programs is the feedback 
of survey results. This involves 
the collection of data about the 
performance of a teacher or 
group of teachers, and the feed- 
ing back of that data, with inter- 
pretations, to the teacher. Under 
appropriate conditions the as- 
sumption is that teachers who 
can now see their own classes' 
altitudes toward them may be 
able to make changes in a direc- 
tion more fulfilling and satisfying 
for everybody. The data collected 
can be used as part of a problem- 
solving process similar to the one 
outlined for the superintendent. 

Training programs of this sort 
can be established on an inserv- 
ice basis in a number of ways. 
In some school systems they 
have been instituted after school 
hours on a continuing basis; in 
others teachers are released from 
normal duties to attend retrain- 
ing sessions. Many systems have 
closed school for several days to 
devote time to retraining teach- 
ers. Another approach is to hold 
special institutes or training pro- 
grams for teachers during the 
summer months. An Illinois 



superintendent encouraged his 
teachers to attend such a sum- 
mer institute dealing with prob- 
lems of desegregation. The pro- 
gram included specie emphasis 
on how to handle a desegregated 
classroom for the first time and 
how to identify teacher actions 
which may perpetuate racial dis- 
crimination. The superintendent 
of Richmond, Calif., committed 
teachers, students, administra- 
tors, and community members to 
a 3-week institute on the prob- 
lems of school desegregation. 
Lectures, seminars, and sensitiv- 
ity groups were among the train- 
ing devices used. In several 
southern Georgia communities 
and elsewhere throughout the 
South, university extension 
courses now focus upon the in- 
terracial classroom. Many other 
superintendents have also found 
retraining programs helpful to 
teachers in identifying, discuss- 
ing, and understanding the kinds 
of new pressures and responsi- 
bilities to be faced in desegre- 
gated classrooms. Some teacher 
concerns may be personal and 
emotional: How do I feel talking 
to, eating with, or sitting near a 
Negro student or teacher for the 
first time? Others may be aca- 
demic: How do I effectively relate 
the classroom activities to the 
larger world? Does the class read 
Richard Wright and Malcolm X? 
Still others may have to do with 
interpersonal relations: Under 
what conditions can students of 
different races contribute to each 
other's academic growth? How 
can I break down fear or hostility 
and create friendship or respect? 
In extended and intensive discus- 
sions with interracial peers teach- 
ers may identify and get help 
with many problems they feel 
they have or might have. 



In any such venture the superin- 
tendent’s efforts to finance and 
support a program are crucial to 
successful retraining. He can 
also help set a systemwide at- 
mosphere that encourages teach- 
ers to get extra training and that 
provides institutional support for 
their later efforts to try out new 
things with youngsters in class- 
rooms and with peers in the 
building. It is not enough that 
superintendents and principals 
be aware of these matters; for 
teachers who are constantly at- 
tuned to the nuances of adminis- 
trator reward or punishment it is 
important that supervisors pub- 
licly demonstrate their concerns. 
No retraining effort is likely to 
be helpful unless there is con- 
tinuing support, notice, and re- 
ward for new ways of teaching. 

In designing and conducting any 
of these efforts the superintend- 
ent may want to call upon the 
assistance of State and Federal 
departments of education and 
upon university- and agency- 
based consultants. 

CONTINUING SUPPORT FOR 
TEACHERS 

Teachers are clear in stating 
ways in which superintendents 
and other administrators make 
desegregation more difficult : 3 

The policy about school deseg- 
regation isn’t clear. 

There is a lack of strong sup- 
port for a staff sharing pro- 
gram. 

There is a lack of direction 
for change efforts; someone 
should tell us what to do and 
how to do it. 

There is a lack of support for 



teacher initiative in the class- 
room or with colleagues. 

There is a lack of money for 
extra time, school meetings, 
etc. 

The resistance of parents 
needs to be met by the admin- 
istration’s justification of what 
we’re doing as a school and as 
teachers. 

The above comments about pol- 
icy, support, money, and justifi- 
cation do not necessarily mean 
policy is unclear; but they do 
mean teachers do not see policy 
in action. The result is that 
teachers are unwilling to take 
risks or to extend themselves 
when they are unsure of the sup- 
port or rewards they will receive 
from principals and superintend- 
ents. Educational leaders must 
conscientiously go out of their 
way to demonstrate their com- 
mitment to desegregation and 
their support of teachers and 
principals who try to make it 
work. 



If the superintendent meets per- 
sonally with teachers, he can 
reinforce his concern with their 
classroom problems. A series of 
meetings with individual teach- 
ing staffs or with groups of teach- 
ers within a district could en- 
courage the teachers to ask the 
superintendent to clarify or elab- 
orate upon his plans and feelings. 
These gatherings also might re- 
fresh the superintendent about 
classroom life, and thereby sug- 
gest new plan alternatives. In 
addition, such meetings held in 
advance of desegregation would 
provide excellent opportunities to 
prepare teachers for their new 
assignments, roles, and duties. 



In some school systems student 
and faculty desegregation has 
been accompanied by a drastic 
reduction jn the number of Negro 
teachers. On occasion, the re- 
cruitment of Negro teachers in 
the desegregation of Northern 
communities has resulted in a 
cutback in white teachers. Fears 
of displacement and loss of job 
become a major source of anx- 
iety in teachers’ individual and 
organizational resistance to de- 
segregation. The superintendent 
can quiet such fears by assuring 
teachers that no jobs will be lost 
due to faculty and student de- 
segregation itself. This does not 
mean that removal cannot occur 
for good cause — incompetence, 
willful sabotage of school goals, 
or brutality to youngsters. 

One of the most important forces 
acting upon teachers is their re- 
lationships with professional col- 
leagues. It is not unusual for 
teachers with a desegregated 
class to be vilified, rejected, or 
ignored by their colleagues. Or 
lower status may be conferred 
upon such teachers, which fur- 
ther isolates them from former 
friends. However, peer relations 
can work either way; teachers in 
a difficult situation may find it 
easier to approach colleagues for 
help. Teachers can help each 
other by listening and providing 
information about what they 
themselves are doing to over- 
come some of the problems with- 
in their own classrooms. Super- 
intendents. and principals can 
help by providing opportunities, 
encouraging, and perhaps requir- 
ing teachers to get together and 
share ideas, problems, and ex- 
periences. 

The sharing of ideas and class- 
room practices that facilitate de- 
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segregation requires more than 
information exchange: although 
teachers often talk together they 
seldom make use of those con- 
versations to focus on the im- 
provement of their professional 
skill and expertise. A program to 
encourage teacher sharing of 
classroom methods can probably 
best be built upon: (1) the recog- 
nition by peers or authorities of a 
need to know what others are 
doing, a need to fill the void of 
ignorance about interracial class- 
rooms; (2) the creation of a cli- 
mate of interpersonal trust 
among colleagues whereby diffi- 
culties can be admitted and re- 
sources shared without competi- 
tion and judgment; (3) the 
reorientation of the conception 
of a teacher to include an ele- 
ment of teacher as learner and 
colleagues as partners in a learn- 
ing process. The greatest amount 
of teacher innovation and adop- 
tion of new classroom practices 
seems to occur in schools that 
provide staff time and opportun- 
ity for peer professional ex- 
change, and that encourage col- 
leagues to support one another’s 
ideas. These support systems 
greatly facilitate the sharing of 
ideas with colleagues, and teach- 
ers who learn about new prac- 
tices under these conditions are 
more likely to adopt them for use 
in their own classrooms. Teach- 
ers do have significant expertise 
in how to teach, often far more 
than administrators or scientists 
credit them with. The failure to 
capitalize on, train for, and sup- 
port such expertise constitutes a 
waste of key educational re- 
sources as well as a further di- 
minution of teachers’ perceived 
competence and esteem. 



Although the superintendent’s in- 
sistence upon desegregation of 
the school staff helps set a sup- 
portive tone, just mixing the 
races does not solve potential 
staff problems. Members of a 
desegregated staff, more so than 
those of any other, need to work 
on, improve upon, and learn from 
relationships among themselves. 
One specific example of this need 
can be seen in the effort to adopt 
techniques of team teaching, 
utilizing Negro and white teach- 
ers. After the educational value 
of this innovation has been as- 
sessed, one must ask what kinds 
of roles the Negro and white 
teachers will have. To provide 
team teaching, and place one of 
the teachers in a subordinate po- 
sition of keeping order or some 
other nonteaching responsibility, 
defeats the purpose of biracial 
team teaching. 

Many teachers, black and white, 
are nervous at the prospect of 
meeting parents of another race, 
or any parents at all. The admin- 
istrative leaders of the school or 
school system can establish ses- 
sions at which parent and teach- 
ers sit down together and talk. 
One of the fruitful topics they 
may discuss is their impressions 
of youngsters’ new experiences in 
school desegregation. Although 
it is to be hoped that such meet- 
ings will be above personal ven- 
dettas, teachers must be pre- 
pared for criticism from parents 
who feel that teachers either are 
not doing enough or are doing too 
much toward influencing race re- 
lations. it is most common, of 
course, for only those parents 
with grievances to communicate 
with the teacher. But when ini- 
tiative has been taken to discover 
or create sources of support for 



school desegregation among par- 
ents, teachers have often been 
surprised to encounter fulfilling 
and supportive reactions. 




The Parents 
and Students 



Students and parents are the 
most important groups in the 
process of educational desegre- 
gation: it is their interests which 
are served and their lives which 
are altered most by the elimina- 
tion of a dual school system. For 
a child who has previously at- 
tended a segregated school, to 
sit and work next to a child of 
another race can be an unhappy 
event or the start of an exciting 
learning experience. The lasting 
value of that experience depends 
largely on how effective the su- 
perintendent and his staff are in 
accurately diagnosing, effectively 
planning, and successfully imple- 
menting school desegregation. 

Preparation of students and par- 
ents is a necessary part of suc- 
cessful desegregation efforts. 
Coming from backgrounds that 
traditionally teach distrust of 
persons of the other race, 
children approach desegregated 
schooling with a battery of stere- 
otypes, hesitations, and anxieties. 
Examples of negative stereotypes 
that hinder effective desegrega- 
tion are provided by these expec- 



tations Northern white elemen- 
tary school children reported 
about Negro students : 1 

I thought they were going to 
be lousy and rotten. Well at 
first I wasn’t so sure, but other 
people said they were real 
mean and then there were a 
lot of riots. Whenever there 
was a lot of fights people 
would say it was the colored 
people. 



I knew they (Negroes) would 
be hard to get along with be- 
cause my brother is in a junior 
high school and he said they 
were hard to get along with 
there. 

Negro students about to enter 
this all-white school reported the 
following expectations : 2 

I thought we would not get 
along. 



When I first came over here, I 
didn’t want anyone to touch 
me because I would get mad 
because I wasn’t used to them. 
I mean used to the white folks. 

These statements indicate that 
students were not anticipating a 
positive experience. Mistrust and 
fear dominated expectations 
about interaction with members 
of the other race. One can ex- 
pect that such orientations would 
make it improbable that friend- 
ships would form or that stu- 
dents would accept one another. 
Peer relations fraught with con- 
stant tension typically are not 
conducive to high quality intel- 
lectual performance. 



Southern Negro high school stu- 
dents reported that they usually 
encountered considerable resent- 
ment and hostility as they en- 
tered previously all-white schools. 
Some stated they were called 
names such as “nigger” and 
“black bunny”; others noted that 
white students : 3 

. . . acted like they were 
shocked by seeing a Negro; 
they acted like they had never 
seen a Negro. You could see 
the hatred. They call you out 
of your name, throw spit 
balls. If you walk down the 
hall they would push someone 
on you. . . .They would throw 
glass in your food. 



. . . throwed paper. If you 
turned your back you will be 
kicked. Sometime when you 
are walking down the hall the 
big boys will try to walk over 
you or elbow you. They throw 
paper on you on the bus. They 
made a sling shot and shot 
one boy in the head with a 
pecan. 

These comments typify the ex- 
periences of about half the trans- 
ferring students in the first year 
of desegregation in the Deep 
South. In some other cases Ne- 
groes experienced positive recep- 
tions from their white peers : 4 

They were nice. They had on 
signs that had their names on 
it that said, “Hello”. 



A student council member 
met me at the door and walked 
me in and talked to me. 



These positive reactions are par- 
ticularly instructive, because 
they suggest some techniques 
and arrangements whereby stu- 
dents can make the first few days 
more comfortable. Such friendly 
acts, or efforts to counter nega- 
tive ones, cannot be expected *o 
happen by themselves. School 
officials must plan, and help stu- 
dent groups plan, how best to 
welcome, accept, and respond to 
students of other races. 

The principal and superintendent 
can call meetings of white and 
Negro students before school 
opens. Such orientation sessions 
can be planned to encourage in- 
tensive discussions wherein stu- 
dents may understand each 
other’s fears and hopes for de- 
segregation. It is not likely that 
students of different races will 
talk honestly with one another 
with ease; but open exchange 
and exploration probably are cru- 
cial for later collaboration and 
acceptance. Students also may 
be able to formulate plans to 
overcome their heritage of dis- 
tance and guard themselves 
against the additional pressures 
of adults resisting desegregation. 
If sessions of this sort are useful 
they can be continued during the 
school year and even institu- 
tionalized into regular classroom 
activities. 



School officials also should plan 
to help allay fears quickly and 
challenge the fictions upon which 
racial stereotypes are based. 
Open public meetings for par- 
ents, or for parents and students, 
may be one way to approach the 
issue. Initially, one may want to 
hold separate meetings for white 
parents and Negro parents. Ini- 
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tial homogeneous groupings may 
permit free and easy discussion 
of fears and attitudes. However, 
it is absolutely necessary to fol- 
low quickly with meetings of both 
races together. Parents’ con- 
cerns and anxieties for them- 
selves and their children cannot 
be coddled ) neither can they be 
ignored. 

In interracial meetings parents 
may talk about their educational 
goals and expectations. The 
topic also may be their experi- 
ences in sending their children 
to school with children of another 
race. Parents of different races 
may find that they hold similar 
attitudes about educational as- 
pirations. At the same time, Ne- 
gro and white parents probably 
view the advantages and disad- 
vantages of desegregation differ- 
ently; their youngsters undoubt- 
edly are undergoing different 
experiences even if they are in 
the same classroom. If these dif- 
ferences can be explored and 
understood it may be easier for 
parents to relax through trying 
times. If such differences can 
come to be accepted, the school 
and community have won an ad- 
ditional bonus. 

STUDENT AND PARENT INFLU- 
ENCE ON SCHOOL POLICY 

Within the entire educational 
structure, parents and students 
have the least amount of power 
and influence on school policy. 
Although individuals may be rep- 
resented in PTA's and other par- 
ent groups, local PTA’s rarely 
exert the power they might have. 
First, they are hampered by lack 
of school support except when 
they agree with school policy. 



Seldom does a principal aid his 
PTA on issues he opposes. Sec- 
ond, racially mixed PTA’s often 
cannot or will not meet. In 
one Southern rural area Negro 
mothers organized to divide the 
labor of school-related duties: 
one mother taxied youngsters to 
school, another raised money to 
buy clothes and writing ma- 
terials, and another was in 
charge of maintaining liaison 
with the principal. A report from 
another Southern town con- 
cludes: c 

In order to develop better 
understanding and smoother 
working conditions for all con- 
cerned, the Negro parents 
asked about organizing a PTA 
for the entire school. They 
were told that the climate at 
that time wasn’t favorable for 
a PTA, and that most white 
parents would not attend. 
They then asked for permis- 
sion to meet informally with 
teachers in order to iron out 
common problems and this 
was also refused. As a last 
resort the Negro parents or- 
ganized into a closely knit 
group in which all subsequent 
strategy, counseling, mutual 
assistance and the like were 
initiated. In fact, this group, 
at a later date, was success- 
ful enough to inveigle some 
white parents to join and thus 
form the nucleus group of 
what is now a small but grow- 
ing PTA. 

In order to insure the full and 
effective participation of parents 
in systemwide desegregation, su- 
perintendents must encourage 
active, critical, and powerful in- 
terracial PTA groups. In this way 
the superintendent or principal 
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can solicit and channel the criti- 
cisms and grievances of parents 
and students into a meaningful 
voice in school affairs. The su- 
perintendent should encourage 
special committees comprised of 
parents, students, and school 
officials when the PTA refuses to 
recognize and act upon individual 
complaints against the school. 
When complaints go unheard, the 
only receptive audience may be 
the public and press. Public con- 
frontation through these media 
may be the only way to get an 
adequate response; however, it 
also becomes more difficult for 
school officials to work with the 
alienated group, and decisions 
frequently are less than satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

The possibilities for student in- 
volvement and influencfe in school 
policymaking are more\ severely 
circumscribed than for! parents. 
Participation in an educational 
system where the student role 
requires subservience places ser- 
ious constraints upon creative 
groups. Students who are de- 
veloping a semblance of auton- 
omy by wearing ethnically unique 
garb or unconventional hair 
styles often find that punitive 
actions ar.e taken against them. 
These actions, often arbitrary, do 
not treat them with respect and 
dignity, do not admit to legiti- 
mate subcultural norms and 
styles, and do not follow due 
process in judging behavior and 
assigning penalties. Criticism of 
one's hair length or shirt style is 
often a criticism of one's identity. 
It is very unlikely that students 
wearing Afro-American dress dis- 
turb the classroom, and if they 
do it is probably useful to discuss 
these issues in class instead of 
suppressing such behavior. When 
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an administrator summarily pre- 
vents students from expressing 
unique cultural traditions, his be- 
havior is racially insensitive if 
not discriminatory. 

The superintendent or principal 
can involve groups of students in 
suggesting and implementing 
modifications of the curriculum. 
Students can design new courses 
which take as their topic the 
state of current school affairs 
and its possible change, or the 
experience of desegregation. 
Among the curriculum areas 
most in need of updating are 
vocational education, on-the-job 
training programs, courses in 
interpersonal and intergroup re- 
lations, and offerings in “black 
history" and “black culture." At- 
tempts to offer greater choice in 
curriculum, course selection, and 
scheduling of their own time may 
also be fruitful responses to stu- 
dents' desires for autonomy, ini- 
tiative, and personal responsi- 
bility. 

Many student riots look like ra- 
cial fights, but they are only 
partly that. Often students fight 
each other because they are 
frustrated with school life and do 
not know how to articulate their 
concerns. For desegregation to 
succeed, racial fights of this un- 
necessary character must be pre- 
vented: effective prevention lies 
in reform of the curriculum, the 
teaching procedures, and the 
role of the student in the school. 

One way in which student antag- 
onisms and grievances can be 
managed creatively, yet without 
suppression, is by the establish- 
ment of a grievance committee 
within each school or for the en- 
tire school community. Such a 
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unit would have to be concerned 
primarily with justice, not with 
order, harmony, and good 
images. Most current “student 
courts" exist only to adjudge stu- 
dent misbehavior. A grievance 
system composed of student and 
faculty members could adjudi- 
cate all instances of violations of 
personal dignity and due process, 
whether by students to teachers, 
teachers to students, administra- 
tors to teachers, or otherwise. 

Another procedure is to estab- 
lish committees wherein stu- 
dents participate in making 
school policy. Revamping the 
student government or including 
a few “good" student leaders as 
listeners in occasional faculty 
meetings will not satisfy students 
who really wish to be helpful and 
potent. Participation of students 
and faculty at the highest levels 
of school decisionmaking must 
include representatives reporting 
back to their constituents. In all 
of these innovations it is neces- 
sary to provide special instruc- 
tions and training so participants 
can perform their new roles ef- 
fectively. 

In the past students have been 
relatively unsuccessful in assert- 
ing power or influence on the 
administrative and educational 
regulations which affect them. 
They are demanding such power, 
and now they are getting it. Dis- 
ruption of school life by student 
fights with one another, student 
protests against school policy, or 
boycotts of certain classes is a 
form of power. Whether such ex- 
pression produces fear and hos- 
tility or honest reevaluation and 
help in planning school change 
depends on administrators' re- 
sponses. The superintendent who 



recognizes and foresees the posi- 
tive contributions that students 
can make toward their educa- 
tional experience has won half 
the battle. The superintendent 
who attempts to organize, utilize, 
help, and plan for that creative 
student energy is that much fur- 
ther ahead. 
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School desegregation also places 
many new responsibilities on 
Negro and white parents. Many 
parents remain opposed to de- 
segregation, even when they per- 
mit their children to stay in 
changing schools. Some parental 
reactions to desegregation are 
reported in: 

Chesler, M., and P. Segal. 
Characteristics of Negro 
Students Attending Previ- 
ously All White Schools in 
the Deep South. Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1967. 

Meyer. Parent Action in School 
Integration. New York: 
United Parents Association, 
1968. 



Swanson, B., and C. Mont- 
gomery. “White Citizen Re- 
sponse to the ‘Open Enroll- 
ment Program’,” Integrated 
Education, vol. 2, 1964. 
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Mayo. “Family Experiences 
in Operation Exodus,” Com- 
munity Mental Health Jour- 
nal, vol. 3, 1968. 

In his efforts to plan, implement, 
maintain, and evaluate educa- 
tional desegregation the school 
superintendent may want to seek 
expert help outside his own 
school system. A number of pub- 
lic and private institutions can be 
helpful; chief among these are 
the local desegregation centers 
located in universities across the 
country. A preponderance of 
these centers are located in the 
South and may be uniquely rele- 
vant to Mid- and Deep South com- 
munities. A list may be obtained 
from the Division of Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunities, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Various regional educational lab- 
oratories and research and de- 
velopment centers, also spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of 
Education, may also offer rele- 
vant and useful consultation. 
These laboratories and centers 
do not focus solely on the prob- 
lems of school desegregation, 
but their staffs have more inter- 
est in applied matters than do 
those of most research institu- 
tions and universities. Most 
major universities, of course, 
employ educational consultants 
and scholars of applied research. 
Finally, there are a variety of 
public and private agencies 
which may be excellent sources 
of help. Public agencies include 
the Federal and regional offices 
of the Community Relations Serv- 



ice (Department of Justice) and 
Federal and State Commissions 
on Civil Rights. Private agencies 
include: professional State and 
national organizations such as 
the American Federation of 
Teachers, National Education As- 
sociation, and Association of Afro- 
American Educators; community- 
oriented organizations such as 
the Anti-Defamation League and 
the Southern Regional Council; 
and special training and consul- 
tant systems such as the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories’ In- 
stitute for Applied Behavioral 
Science. 

The superintendent must be 
aware of certain problems in 
utilizing any consultant or con- 
sultant agency. First, the super- 
intendent alone remains respon- 
sible for what happens in his 
school system. Second, most 
consultants come with a ready- 
made bias of some sort. The su- 
perintendent should be prepared 
to seek and deal with consultant 
resources with this perspective 
in mind. Third, a consultant’s 
visit must be planned for; other- 
wise he may not be of full value. 
Such preparations include giving 
the consultant enough informa- 
tion so that he can prepare to 
offer specific help. Finally, the 
superintendent must plan ways 
to integrate the consultant’s ad- 
vice into the school’s program for 
change. 

The use of consultant resources 
and the use of human resources 
within the school system and 
community can aid the superin- 
tendent’s efforts to plan and im- 
plement school desegregation. 
This aid is not only informational, 
but political and emotional as 
well. The superintendent who de- 
cides to move forward aggres- 
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sively can mobilize staffs and 
communities to make new ideas 
feasible and practicable. More- 



over, he can develop and encour- 
age the on-going commitment to 
change that is necessary for the 



eventual success of high quality 
instruction and learning in ra- 
cially desegregated schools. 
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